MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


Vou. XXIV. 


BALTIMORE, NOVEMBER, 1909. No. 7. 


THE MEANING OF FEELDES IN 
CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE, 
vy. 975-977. 


‘The rede statue of Mars with spere and targe 
So shyneth in his whyte baner large 
That alle the feeldes gliteren up and doun.”’ 


The correct meaning of feel/des in this passage 
has never been set forth with such convincing 
proof and clear illustration as to command the 
assent of all scholars. The true interpretation is 
the literal one—plains. But a competing inter- 
pretation—heraldiec fields or grounds—enjoys the 
authority of Professor Skeat, and, probably for 
that reason, has gained considerable favor in 
school editions. Probably wishing to avoid the 
exaggeration—somewhat violent to modern minds 
—that goes with the literal use of the word, Pro- 
fessor Skeat explained it as an heraldic term, 
‘the ground upon which the various charges are 
emblazoned ’’ (vol. v, p. 63). In this explana- 
tion he is followed by the editors of the Globe 
Chaucer and by Mr. A. J. Wyatt. 

The more obvious and correct interpretation of 
feeldes gliteren up and doun,—‘‘ all the country 
round about shines with the reflection,’’—is made 
by Professor Liddell in his note on the word 
(Chaucer: The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
etc., New York, 1902), though he cites no 
parallel for the exaggeration that seems to trouble 
Professor Skeat. Substantially the wame is true 
of Mr. A. Ingraham’s note (Geoffrey Chaucer’ s 
The Prologue to the Tales of Canterbury, etc., 
New York, 1902). 

Mr. H. B. Hinckley (Notes on Chaucer, p. 57, 
Northampton, Mass., 1907) rejects Skeat’s sug- 
gestion and correctly interprets feeldes as plains. 
He quotes several parallels from Middle Age 
writers, French and English, to show that ‘‘ the 
glittering of the country with a splendid army”’ 
is a common-place in medieval literature. But 
these citations do not meet the difficulty. ‘‘ The 
glittering of the country with a splendid army”’ 


may well be a common-place in any literature 
that deals with martial themes, but the passage of 
Chaucer in question describes the country as 
glittering from light reflected from a single ban- 
ner. Of the passages cited by Mr. Hinckley, 
the one that most resembles the lines in the 
Knight's Tale is that from Barbour’s Bruce 
225-228) 


‘¢Thair basnetis burnyst var al brycht 
Agane the sone [glemand] of licht, 
Thair speris, thair pennownys, & thar scheldis 
Of licht illumynit all the feldis,’’ 


Here the effect of a large armed force is described, 
and there is no parallel with the exaggeration of 
light and color reflected from a single object, 
as described by Chaucer. Mr. A. W. Pollard 
(Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, The Knight's Tale, 
p. 80, London, 1903), also has the correct inter- 
pretation of feeldes. He cites as a parallel 
Anelida, 40 ff. (Hippolyta) : 


al the ground about her char she spradde 
With brightnesse of the beautee of her face. 


This passage, however, descriptive of the effect of 
a lady’s beauty, is obviously not susceptible of 
literal interpretation, and for that reason hardly 
serves to settle the point in question. 

That the literal interpretation—all the country 
shines with the reflection—is the correct one, is 
proved by the following verses of the Perceval of 
Chrétien de Troies, which describes a similar re- 
flection of bright colors from a raised object, upon 
the surrounding fields : 


** Tl vit un tref tendu 
Lés le sourt d’ une fontenelle ; 
Li trés fut biaus 4 grant mervelle : 
L’une partie fut vermelle, 


1For the sake of completeness I give Mr. Hinckley’s 
other citations: Kyng Alisawnder, 1607-1608 (in Weber, 
Metrical Romances, vol. 1, p. 70); Chanson de Roland, 
3305-3308 ; Guy of Warwick, 2327-2328 (Ed. Zupitza, E. 
E. T. 8. Ex. Ser. 42) ; Fragment of the Song of Roland, 
452-454, E. E. T. 8. Ex. Ser. 35); Froissart, ed. Baron 
Kewyn de Lettenhove, vol. 11, p. 55, ll. 17-20. 
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Et l’autre, vert, d’orfrois bandée ; 
Desus ot une aigle dorée ; 
En Paigle feroit li solaus, 
Qui moult estoit clers et vermaus ; 
Si reluisoient tuit li pré 
Del enluminement del tré.”” 
(Potvin edition, 1832-1840. ) 


I do not intend to suggest that Chaucer was a 
reader of Chrétien de Troies, but to show that the 
exaggeration of reflected light and color involved 
in a literal interpretation of v. 977 of the Knight's 
Tale existed in other medieval minds than Chau- 
cer’s. Doubtless other parallels can be found.’ 


Lincotn R. 
University of Pittsburgh. 


CHORLEY’S CATALOGUE OF COMEDIAS 
AND AUTOS OF FREY LOPE FELIX 
DE VEGA CARPIO. 


Il. 


Capellan (El) de la Virgen. Written during 
the reign of Philip III; ef. the prophecy, fol. 
140. Rouanet, in the Homenaje 4 Menéndez y 
Pelayo, 1, 62, takes it for granted that the play 
was written after Valdivielso’s Auto de la descen- 
sion, October, 1616. The matter deserves a more 
careful study, more especially as in a question of 
inspiration it is more likely that Lope had priority. 

Carbonera (La). A late play; ef. Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Acad., 1x, elxxvi. 

Cegries y Bencerrajes. Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Acad., x1, ix, notes that the play La envidia de 
la nobleza, is very much later than 1604 ; it is, 
in fact, a very late play. 


*Koelbing, in his edition of Beues of Hamtoun, has a 
note to vv. 3700-3701 (E. E. T. S., Ex. Ser. 65, pp. 
345-6), to which my attention has been called by Pro- 
fessor J. M. Manly. Besides several passages not men- 
tioned above describing the brilliant effect of a large 
army: King of Tars, v. 155; Le Morte Arthur, 2370; 
Guy of Warwick, B. 2199; Koelbing cites one passage 
which exactly confirms my interpretation (Partonope, A. 
1918 ff. ): 

‘*Aboute his nekk heng a sheelde 
So bryght of steele that alle the feelde 
Was enlymed wyth the bryghtnesse.’’ 
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Celos (Los) sin ocasion. See El mas galan 
portugues. 

Cerco (El) de Santa Fe. Later than 1587 ; ef. 
Restori, ZRPh., xxx, 221. 

Comendadores (Los) de Cérdoba. The auto- 
graph by Claramonte is quite different from Lope’s 
play ; ef. Menéndez y Pelayo, Acad., x1, lix. 
Restori, ZRPh., xxx, 227, suggests that Lope’s 
play was composed 1582-87. It is known that 
the play was acted by Gabriel Nufiez, July, 1593. 

Contra valor no hay desdicha... A very late 
play, as may be inferred from the closing lines : 

Y aquf dié fin el poeta 

Que aun vive para serviros, 
It is on record that the comedia was acted in the 
Retiro, April 6, 1636. 

Contienda (La) de Diego Garcia. The copy 
made in 1781, formerly in Duran’s collection, is 
now in the National Library, Madrid. Lope 
signed this play February 15, 1600; ef. Acad., 
XI, CXXV. 

Cuentas (Las) del Gran Capitan. <A very late 
work ; cf. Acad., x1, cxvi. The first part only is 
extant. 

De Cosario & Cosario. 1618-21; cf. 483 
(Rivad. ). 

Defensa (La) en la verdad. A comparatively 
early play, written before the accession of Philip 
III. It was acted (for the first time?) by Ol- 
medo, whose career began about 1600. On the 
last folio occurs the phrase, Por Dios que es lindo 
el don Diego (a personage in the play) ; for other 
instances see MLN., xx, 41. 

Desconfiado (El). Published 1620 (approba- 
tion, Sept. 18, 1619). It was probably written 
shortly before, as it is not in P*, The manner 
and style justify one in assigning it to about the 
year 1618. The play was acted by Ortiz. 

Despertar & quien duerme. After 1609, as may 
be inferred from the attack on Culteranismo 
(Rivad., 353). Certain scenes have a close par- 
allel in Cervantes’ interlude, La eleccién de los 
alcaldes. 

Desposorio (El) encubierto. Leandro (Act 11) 
says that twenty years before, his parents lived in 
Granada. He was studying, but had to leave, in 
consequence of a quarrel. He joined Juan Pa- 
checo’s company and took part,—like Lope,—in 
the expedition against the island of Terceira 
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(1583). The play was written probably about 
1599-1603. It is cited in P. 
Desprecio (El) agradecido. Published in Obras 
sueltas., X ; I have, also, a suelta, Madrid, 1804. 
Dineros son calidad. In El premio del bien 
hablar, Lope says : 


‘¢ Dineros son calidad’’ como dijo el cordobes Lucano ; 
(Rivad., 493. ) 


Acted 1623 ; ef. El Averiguador, 1, 9, or Profes- 
sor Rennert’s reprint. 

Dios haze Reyes... Pellicer, 1, 161, quotes it, 
Dios hizo... 

Disereta enamorada (La). The captain tells us 
(Rivad., 159) that he was born in 1560, and is 
now old. This would bring us to about 1610, at 
least. P. 71 there is a reference to La doncella 
Teodor, —the play or the chap-book ? 

Domine Lucas. An early play, as is noted by 
Chorley. It may be of interest to add that Juan 
Marti refers to it in 1602; ef. Bibliografia de las 
controversias sobre la licitud del teatro en Espaiia, 
ed. Cotarelo y Mori, 441. 

Donaires (Los) de Matico. There is no gracioso. 
The play seems to be an early one, as may be 
gathered from the considerable use of terza rima 
and the small amount of romance. 

Don Juan de Castro. Was this play the source 
of El mejor amigo el muerto? The latter play was 
not written about 1610, as Hartzenbusch ( Cal- 
deron, Iv, 661) suggests, but considerably later. 
By no stretch of the imagination can the passage 
quoted there refer to Queen Marguerite (d. Octo- 
ber 3, 1611). 

Dos Estrellas trocadas . . . Published 1618, 
and written after the expedition to Bidasoa, Oct., 
1615 ; see, moreover, Professor Rennert’s Life of 
Lope, p. 226. 

Duque de Viseo. At the close the title reads El 
gran duque de Viseo. 

Ello diré. There is no gracioso. 

Embustes (Los) de Fabia. An old play, as may 
be gathered from the subject matter (such as Juan 
de la Cueva might have used), the style, and the 
versification (redondillas, terza rima and blank 
verse at great length, without any romance). 

Escolastica (La) celosa. Written after 1590 ; 
note the reference to swords of the famous blade- 
maker, Francisco Ruiz (fol. 238). W. Boehmer, 
in Meister der Waffenschmied, 1897, says (p. 183) 
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that Francisco Ruiz (b. 1560?) began to work in 
Toledo about 1590. None of the many other 
books on Toledo swords are more precise. Lope 
refers again to Ruiz in La Serrana de Tormes, 
likewise an early play ; see below. 

Estrella (Ia) de Sevilla. A late work, at least 
in its present form, as it alludes to Velez de Gue- 
vara’s Diablo cojuelo—published after Lope’s 
death, but written, according to Bonilla y San 
Martin, 1630-37. The reference in Lope’s play 
may well be an interpolation. 

Exemplo (El) de casadas. . . The use of the 
old-fashioned royal octaves, a favorite strophe 
with the Juan de la Cueva school, might be noted. 

Favor (El) agradecido. This, the earliest dated 
play (October, 1593) by Lope, has a gracioso. 
There is nothing Spanish about him, however. 
The strophic structure of the comedia is old- 
fashioned, but more varied than in Juan de la 
Cueva’s plays,—ramance occurs once. This play 
goes far to show that the New or Lopesque 
Comedia did not exist in 1593 ; certain elements 
were still lacking. 

Felisarda. A spectacular production, —written 
for a fiesta? The considerable amount of octaves 
is puzzling ; but as in many plays written after 


about 1600, or later, all the acts end in romance. © 


Flores (Las) de don Juan. The references to 
certain historical personages (Rivad., 415) ought 
to help to determine the date. 

Galan (El) escarmentado. Lost, but known as 
the source of Dryden’s Wild Gallant ; ef. Pitollet, 
Le Siecle, November 16, 1906. 

Galén (El) Castrucho. Suelta, 1867. 

Gallardo (El) Jacobin. But see Restori, 
ZRPh., xxx, 217, who believes, with Schack, 
that this is an entirely different production from 
El Gallardo Jazimin. 

Gallarda (La) Teledana. It has a gracioso. 
The play was written while the Court was at 
Valladolid (ef. fol. 58° and passim). As, more- 
over, it is not cited in P., it was probably written 
1603-1606. 

Genovés (El) liberal. Published 1614, To 
judge from the strophic structure (and other 
characteristics) it is considerably older. See El 
Tirano castigado, below. 

Gloria (La) de San Francisco. It would be 
more correct to ask whether the Gloria can be the 
second part. 
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Gran (El) Duque de Muscovia. The date 
(1606-1616) is discussed in Acad., v1, cxxxiii. 

Guzmanes (Los) de Toral. Restori assigns it to 
the first years of the seventeenth century ; ¢f. also, 
his remarks, ZRPh., xxx, 227. 

Hamete (El) de Toledo. Published 1617, but 
not cited in P*, However, the play must have 
been composed shortly before the expulsion of 
the Moors from Valencia (note Act 1). Madrid 
is referred to as the capital, which would fix an 
anterior date, 1606. That the play was written 
for a sinister purpose is evident from the following 
lines : 

Noten los que esclavos tienen 
desta tragedia el exemplo. 


The play is badly constructed, and there is no 
dramatic justification for the love episode. 

Hechos (Los) de Garcilaso. For arguments 
against Menéndez y Pelayo’s contention that this 
is Lope’s earliest play that has been preserved, 
see Restori, ZRPh., xxx, 219. 

Hermosa Fea (Ia). May this have been the 
source of the lost English play, The Foul Fair 
one, 1623? 

Hermosura (La) aborrecida. H., tu, 95. 

Hombre (El) de bien. Francisco Comella’s 
play with the same title is different. 

Hombre (El) por su palabra. At least later 
than 1592, as “el doctissimo Mariana’’ is men- 
tioned among historians (fol. 172’). Luzinda ap- 
pears as a character.’ 

Tlustre (La) Fregona. ... Castillo Solérzano 
makes the following reference to the play in Las 
Harpias en Madrid, Barcelona, 1633 (licensed 
1632) : 


‘*La comedia que con el se haze es del Fenix del Orbe 
Lope de Vega Carpio, intitulada Ilustre Fregona, y es 
tal, que durara algunos dias, con lo bien que representa 
aquel papel la mayor comica que aora se conoce que es 
Amarilia.” (fol. 50v.),? 


Infanzon (El) de Illescas. But note Acad., 1x, 
exlii !! 

Ingratitud (La) vengada. Cervantes cited this 
work as a regular play in Don Quixote, 1, Chap. 
xLvm1. It was acted, moreover, by Osorio, e/ 


1 Do all plays in which Luzinda appears belong to the 
Luzinda period ? 
? Now accessible in a reprint. 
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autor antiguo, and may well go back to the years 
1588-92. 

Ingrato (El) arrepentido. Tancredo is a gra- 
cioso. 

Inocente (La) Sangre. Published 1624. This 
may be an old play, but it must have been re- 
touched as there is a reference to Villamediana’s 
play La Gloria de Niquea, played April 8 (some 
say 15), 1622 ; noted by Hartzenbusch, p. 352c. 

Isla (La) Barbara, Chorley insisted that this 
play belongs to Lope ; ef. his suelta in Brit. Mus. 

Jardin (El) de Falerina. P. In Los peligros 
de la ausencia (Rivad., 407) we read : 

Vine de Madrid, posé 

En una casa vecina 

Al jardin de Falerina, 

Que mas encantada fué,... 
Los peligros de la ausencia was composed before 
Calderon began to write (see below). 

Jorge Toledano. Written 1595-7. Lope tells 
us that the part of the gallant was played by 
Salano, and that the comedia was performed by 
Porras (Porres). Salano was attached to Porras’ 
company 1595-7. This date is confirmed by the 
strophic structure,—an increasing amount of 
romance, with considerable terza rima, blank 
verse and one octave. 

Juez (El) de su misma causa. See next title. 

Juez (El) en su causa. So in xxv; but at the 
close of the play and in Parte veynte y ocho de 
comedias de varios autores, 1634, El Juez de su 
causa. It was played by Avendaiio (Lope?). To 
judge from the verse, it could not have been writ- 
ten long before 1600. 

Jueces (Los) de Castilla. Menéndez y Pelayo 
reprints Moreto’s play (Acad., vir), believing it 
to be an adaptation of Lope’s, which is lost. 

Laura persequida. Played by Porras: ef. Jorge 
Toledano, above. 

Leal (El) criade. Julio is a gracioso. 

Limpieza (La) no manchada. Written for a 
celebration held October 29, 1618 ; ef. Acad., v, 
xlvii. 

Lilave de la honra. A late play, carefully con- 
structed ; Calderonian. 

Locos (Los) de Valencia. Written, of course, 
after Lope’s first visit to Valencia, 1588! That 
he had been impressed by the Insane Asylum 
there—and what sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
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tury authors were not interested in studies of in- 
sanity ?—is evidenced again in El Peregrino, 
Libro tercero. 

One could wish to have more definite informa- 
tion about Carranza, alluded to p. 15 (ed. Rivad.) 
than is given in Walberg’s notes to Juan de la 
Cueva’s Exemplar poético, p. 100. Lope men- 
tions him again in El amigo hasta la muerte, p. 
344b ; ef., also, Tirso, 1, 146, v1, 174, Cervantes, 
El Teatro, ed. clas., 111, 215. See Monreal, 
Cuadros viejos, 135. 

P. 119 occurs the phrase La bella malmaridada, 
which may or may not be a reference to the play 
of this title. 

Lo que ha de ser. Suelta, Madrid, 1804. Writ- 
ten probably not long before 1624. 

Lo que hay que fiar del mundo. A tragedy, 
although called a comedia at the close. There is 
a kind of gracioso. 

Lo que pasa en una tarde. Now accessible in 
Petrof’s edition, 1906. 

Marido (El) mas firme. Written not long before 
1630 ; ef. Acad., v1, lxiv. 

Marques (El) de las Navas. <Acad., 

Marques (El) de Mantua, <Acad., x11. 

Martires (Los) del Japon. After 1617; ef. Res- 
tori, ZRPh., 292. 

Mas galan portugues (El). Probably the Celos 
sin ocasion of P* ; ef. Restori, ZRPh., xxx, 365. 

Mas pueden celos que amor. Written after the 
Franco-Spanish marriages, 1615 ; ef. p. 178, ed. 
Rivad. 

Mayor (La) desgracia de Carlos V. After 
1625 ; ef. Acad., xu, lvi. 

Mayor (La) virtud de un rey. <A late play, 
according to the closing lines : 


Aqui, Senado, 
Con mis fortunas acaba 
La mayor virtud de un rey. 
El poeta no se cansa 
De serviros, aunque ya 
Le jubilaban las canas... 


Compare the close of Contra valor no hay des- 
dicha : 

Y¥ aqui dié fin el poeta, 

Que aun vive para serviros. 


Medico (El) de su honra, Written about 1621- 
23 ; ef. Restori, ZRPh., xxvu, 255-6. 
Mejor (El) alcalde el rey. A late play; ef. 
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Acad., vit, liv. See, also, Professor Rennert’s 
Notes on the chronology, . . . 

Mejor (El) mozo de Espafia. Only the first part 
is known. Written about 1611; cf. Restori, 
ZRPh., xxix, 364. 

Milagro (El) por los celosy don Alvaro de Luna. 
Referred to, by its sub-title, in La moza de can- 
taro, p. 560 (Rivad.), which latter play was 
written about 1625-6 (see below). 

Milagros (Los) del desprecio. See, also, Stiefel, 
ZRPh., xv, 220. 

Mocedad (La) de Roldan. Not before 1596 ; 
cf..Acad., Ixiv ff. 

Moza (La) de cantaro. The date can be deter- 
mined more closely by the reference on page 556 
(ed. Rivad.), as 1625-6 (other allusions abound). 
The parallel sonnet in the Corona Tragica (1627) 
is likewise noted by Hartzenbusch. 

Nacimiento (El) del Alua. Stiefel thinks this 
is El Nacimiento cited in P.; ef. ZRPh., xv, 223. 

Noche (La) toledana. Written 1605, as refer- 
ence is made (p. 208, Rivad.) to the birth of 
Philip IV, April 8, 1605. The play is often 
alluded to by contemporaries ; e. g., in El Caba- 
llero de Olmedo, ed. Schaeffer, 329 ; Tirso, Desde 
Toledo & Madrid, Act 11, Se. 1, ete. 

Diaz de Escovar, in Apuntes escénicos cervan- 
tinos, repeats some stuff and nonsense from Castro 
about the date of this play, and deductions based 
thereon. 

Nueva (La) victoria del Marques de Santa Cruz. 
Acad., x111 ; about 1604. 

Obras son amores. The close is interesting : 


Y yo en nombre de Velardo 

os prometo seys [comedias] tan bellas, 
como lo dira la Pasqua, 

si aqui estamos la Quaresma. 


Restori detects an allusion to this play in Juan 
de Caxes’ Los trabajos de Joseph, ed. 1902, p. 19 ; 
the date of Lope’s play would then be 1604-9. 
It is very doubtful whether such a casual expres- 
sion as ‘‘ obras y amor juntas veo’’ can allude to 
Lope’s comedia. Restori notes that there is an 
auto with the same title. Barrera (p. 570) quotes 
a play by Carvallo de Figuereido, Obras son amores, 
y no buenas razones, The expression was pro- 
verbial. 

Ocasion (La) perdida. Published 1609, and 
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alluded to, some years later, by Tirso in Quien 
calla, otorga: 

La culpa tiene tu fama ; 

que el Castigo del penseque 

y Ocasion perdida, pasa 

de boca en boca en la corte... (V. 262.) 

Octava (La) maravilla, Published 1618. This 
play contains considerable praise of El Escurial. 
On fol. 153 we are informed that it was thirty- 
eight years in the building. As work was begun 
1563, the remark must have been made after 
1601 ; but the court is at Madrid (163"-), i. e., 
after 1606. The posterior date is determined by 
a reference (170) to Queen Marguerite, possible 
only before 1611 when she died. Other allusions 
abound in this extravaganza. 

Padrino (El) desposado. Cited in P. It was 
written after 1598, as may be gathered from a 
prophecy in which allusion is made to Philip III 
(fol. 339). 

Palacios (Los) de Galiana. Acad., xm. 

Pastoral (El) albergue. Doubtful; ef. Acad., 
XIII. 

Pastoral (La) de Jacinto. First (?) play that 
Lope wrote in three acts, and, therefore very 
early ; ef. Acad., v, lix. 

Peligros (Los) de la Ausencia. Refers (p. 407, 
Rivad.) to the play (?) El Jardin de Falerina,’ 
written before 1603. The attacks on culteranismo 
(p. 420 and passim) show that the comedia was 
written considerably after 1609. On p. 421 occurs 
a significant passage : 

Porque de falsos hay tantos 
Que no est4 seguro un hombre, 
Aunque tenga érdenes sacros. 
This would apply to Lope only about 1608 and 
after. In corroboration of the opinion that this is 
a personal reference, attention may be called to 
the considerable number of passages in this play 
which seem directed against the dramatist’s enemies 
and detractors, e. g.: 
Dichoso el lisongero 6 maldiciente 
Coronista de vicios de sefiores, 


Que no le cuesta nada aquella prosa 
Mas helada que nieve Galatea. (P. 416). 


Peribaiiez y el comendador de Ocafia. Menéndez 


5 For this garden, ¢f. Schmidt, Die Schauspiele Calderon’ s, 
292-6. Calderon’s play of the same title is much later, 
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y Pelayo observes that this play was written 1609- 
1613 (I have put back the posterior date by one 
year because the volume in which the play ap- 
peared was licensed 1613); Acad., x, lx and ed. 
Rivad., 296". 

Perseo (El); La Fabula de Perseo, etc. Is this 
the play alluded to by Cervantes, Obras, 1, 283 ? 
The letter in which the allusion occurs was written 
1606, and is ascribed to Cervantes. 

Piadoso (El) Veneciano. No gracioso. 

Piedad (La) ejecutada. Lope tells us that he 
was induced ‘‘a inquirir entre mis escritos, caudal 
de la pobreza de un ingenio, algun papel de los 
que en mi juventud salieron con algun aplauso en 
este genero....’’ The strophic structure like- 
wise indicates that this is an early play. It is 
not cited in P.; but it is, doubtless, the same play 
as Los Pimenteles y Quifiones there cited. Don 
Fernando de Quifiones and Don Juan Pimentel 
are the chief personnages. 

Pobreza no es vileza. Had Chorley never read 
the dedication of La pobreza estimada (cited in P.) 
and its attack on culteranismo? It is a late produc- 
tion; cf. Acad., x11, exlv. Acted July 29, 1626, 
(for first time?). 

Pobrezas (Las) de Reynaldos. 
Acad., 1xxxiii. 

Poder (El) vencido y amor premiado. Published 
1618. It contains the following reference to Guil- 
len de Castro : 


1597-8 ; of. 


Aur4 comedia ? 
Tambien. 


Vna compuso Guillen, 
mas es para los oydos, 
no tiene para los ojos. 
Fabricio. 
Los ojos sentidos son, 
y darles gusto es razon. 
Criado. 
Muchos reciben enojos 
desto de tramoyas y vigas. (Fol. 273.), 


It is obvious that this was written during the 
second decade of the century when there was a 
marked development in the use of stage-ma- 
chinery. The play, moreover, makes an extrava- 
gant use of disguises. 

Ponces (Ios) de Barcelona. Acad., 1x. 

Por la puente, Juana. A late play; note, for 
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nstance, the type of gracioso, as, also, the attack 
on Gongorism (p. 543, ed. Rivad.). 

Porfia (La) hasta el temor. A late play (third 
or fourth decade of the century) as it was per- 
formed by Roque de Figueroa. 

Porfiando vence amor. H., m1, 237. 

Porfiar hasta morir. A very late play; ef. 
Acad., x, xxxix, and Restori, ZRPh., xxrx, 
358. The title was proverbial, and is often met 
with in seventeenth century literature. 

Portuguesa (La) y dicha del forastero. Cited in 
P*. It refers (passim) to the royal marriages, 
October, 1615, as to a recent event. 

Prados (Los) de Leon. H., tv, 434. 

Premio (El) del bien hablar. The jibe at cultos 
(p. 503, ed. Rivad.) sets an anterior date (1609); 
the play is not cited in P’. Played shortly before 
Nov. 18, 1625; ef. El Averiguador, 1, 10. 

Premio (El) de la hermosura. Written for a 
celebration in the Lerma Park, November 3, 1614; 
ef. Acad., vi, ix. 

Primero (El) Medicis. Not lost, ef. Restori, 
ZRPh., xxi, 454. 

Principe (El) perfeto. A third part was prom- 
ised. Restori maintains that the autograph is of 
the year 1616, ZRPh., xxrx, 365. 

Prision (La) sin culpa. Tristan is a gracioso. 
As Madrid is referred to as the capital, the play 
was apparently written before 1601. 

Querer la propia desdicha. Hartzenbusch (p. 
270n.) says this play was written after 1609. 

Reina (La) Juana de Napoles. There is an 
old manuscript in the National Library, Naples ; 
ef. Restori, ZRPh., xxi, 453. 

Rey (El) sin Reino. There is a gracioso. 
Before 1630; see Morel-Fatio, Etudes, m1, 181. 

Rustico (El) del cielo. Written about 1599 ; 
ef. Menéndez y Pelayo, Acad., v, xxxiv. 

San Adrian y Santa Natalia. Note Restori, 
ZRPh., xxtt, 294. 

Santo Tomas de Aquino. Note Restori, ibid. 

Selva (La) sin amor. 1629; of. Acad., v, 
Ixxix. 

Serrana (La) de Tormes. An early play, but 
not necessarily retouched. The reference to a 
Francisco Ruiz blade (ef. La escélastica celosa, 
above) shows that it was composed after 1590. 

Servir & sefior disereto. P*. The expulsion of 
the Moors (1609-10) is altated to (p. 72, ed. 
Rivad. ). 
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Si no vieran las mugeres! A late play (acted 
May 1, 1633) as may be inferred from the fol- 


lowing lines : 
Emperador. 
Aun viven Belardos? 


Belardo. 

é No habéis visto un Arbol viejo, 
Cuyo tronco, aunque arrugado, 
Coronan verdes renuevos? 
Pues eso habéis de pensar, 

Y que pasando los tiempos, 


Yo me sucedo 4 mf mismo. Rivad., 579.4 


Soldado (El) amante. No gracioso. It seems 
to be an early work, as it was played by ‘‘Osorio, 
autor antiguo y famoso’’; butin the Peregrino (ed. 
Obras sueltas, p. 462) we are told that Alcaraz 
performed it. Professor Rennert says, in Actors 
and Actresses, (p. 91): ‘‘He was an actor in the 
company of Osorio (Rodrigo?®) in July, 1594, 
but had a company as early as 1596.”’ 

Tercera (La) orden de san Francisco. Lope 
wrote the first act and part of the third; the rest 
was the work of Montalvan. It was played by 
Roque de Figueroa and Arias ; the latter was in 
the former’s company 1631, which may very well 
be the date of the play. 

Testigo (El) contra st. Published 1615 (appro- 
bation 1614). Reference is made (fol. 230%) 
to ‘‘Sancho y su rocin’’; later (fol. 234) Val- 
ladolid is alluded to as the seat of the Consejo 
Real. The play was, therefore, composed 1603- 
4-6, or, more probably, 1605-6. 

Testimonio (El) vengado. The presence of an 
allegorical personage (Aragon) indicates that 
this is an early production. The rule is not in- 
fallible. 

Tirano (El) castigado. Do the following lines 
refer to the play El Genoves liberal ? 

Soy Ginoues liberal, 
hombre noble y principal 
y de quien fiarte puedes. (Fol. 217v.), 


Traicion (La) bien acertada, The strophic 
structure (e. g. royal octaves) is old-fashioned. 
The Philip referred to (fol. 139) is undoubtedly 
Philip II (d. 1598). 

Tres (Los) diamantes. Acad., xu. Crispin is 
a gracioso, and enters ‘‘ de 


*A somewhat similar reference is made to the author's 
age in Peribanez (1609-14). 
5 The interrogation mark ought to be deleted. 
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Vandos (Los) de Sena. A late play. 

Vargas (Los) de Castilla. Written about 1604; 
ef. Menéndez y Pelayo, Acad., x, evii; but note, 
also, Restori, ZRPh., xx1x, 364. 

Vellocino (El) de oro. Written for a celebra- 
tion, May 15, 1622; ef. Acad., v1, lii. This play 
is, therefore, different from E/ Bellocino dorado, 
played 1590; ef. Pérez Pastor, Nuevos datos, ... 
p. 27. 

Venganza (La) venturosa. Published 1618 
(approbation 1617). As it was written in the 
seventeenth century, it may be noted that Madrid 
is referred to as the capital (7. e. after 1606). 
The relation of this play to Guillen de Castro’s 
Las mocedades del Cid ought to be determined. 

Ventura (La) sin busealla. Concetos are satir- 
ized. 
Ventura (La) de la Fea. Chorley’s copy is 
more probably a suelta of the last decades of the 
seventeenth century; ef. MIN., 1905, 39n. 
Restori, in Piezas de titulos de comedias (p. 134) 
gives reasons for attributing the play to Mira de 
Amescua. 

Vida (La) de San Pedro Nolasco. Written 
after 1621; ef. Acad., v, ix. 

Vida (La) y muerte de Santa Teresa. For an 
autograph (fragment), see Restori, ZRPh., xxu, 
283. 

Villana (La) de Getafe. Published 1620 (ap- 
probation 1619). Written after the expulsion of 
the Moors (1609-10); ef. fol. 45. 

Virtud, pobreza, y muger. Cited 1618 ; refers 
to the expulsion of the Moors (p. 220, etc., ed. 
Rivad. ). 

Viuda, casada y doncella. Published 1617 
(approbation 1616). It refers (fol. 198) to Osu- 
na’s departure for Naples, 1616. 

Viuda (La) valenciana, P. There are allusions 
(p. 74, ed. Rivad.) to contemporary writers, but 
they serve only to indicate that the play was com- 
posed after 1591. Professor Rennert (p. 263) 
tells us that it was written about 1619! © 

Zelos (Ios) de Rodamonte. Acad., x11. 


Mitron A. BucHANAN. 
University of Toronto. 
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JOHN CHURTON COLLINS—A REVIEW. 


The death of Professor John Churton Collins of 
the University of Birmingham, England, on Sep- 
tember the fifteenth 1908, under circumstances 
somewhat obscure, ended the career of one who 
had been very prominent in the literary and edu- 
cational world for the last twenty years. He 
was a man of temperamental peculiarities, and his 
death is lamented by many special admirers. His 
prominence and the ideas for which he stood make 
a review of his life and work pertinent at this 
time. 

John Churton Collins, son of Henry Ramsay 
Collins, a surgeon, was born at Bourton-on-the- 
Water in Gloucestershire, on the twenty-sixth of 
March, 1848. After spending some time in King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, he was sent to 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he matriculated 
in 1868. The student of Collins’ later career 
looks with a good deal of satisfaction upon this 
fact of his entrance at Balliol, for he thinks he 
finds in it explanations of some of Collins’ subse- 
quent ideas. For Balliol College from 1865 on 
was the leading college in Oxford, and in Balliol, 
Benjamin Jowett, who was elected Master midway 
in Collins’ course, was the leading spirit. Most 
of the popularizing tendencies in late nineteenth 
century English education either had their rise at 
Balliol, or were most warmly supported there. 
Public libraries, university extension, the opening 
of Oxford examinations to non-resident English- 
men, the reduction of the expense of an university 
course, all occupied much time in the discussions 
of the Balliol Common-room. And it is in these 
topics that we find Collins greatly interested later 
on, as the titles of his magazine articles show. 

‘As Professor of Greek, Jowett felt that the 
language and literature of Greece were a trust 
committed to his care. He desired above all 
things to see the study of Greek placed on what 
he thought a sound basis, and pursued in a man- 
ner likely to produce good fruit. He thought that 
little could be done in elucidating difficult passages 
in Greek authors ; in spite of all the ingenuity 
which had been brought to bear on them, the in- 
terpretation was still uncertain. He often spoke 
of Greek as the most difficult language in the 
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world, not because our texts were corrupt, but 
owing to the subtelty of the thought and the 
unfamiliar associations of words. The attempt to 
remove such difficulties by ‘emendation’ was to 
him intolerable ; and his aversion to this ‘ curse 
of Greek scholarship’ increased with years. He 
would have nothing to do with such nove tabule. 
The best hope of a commentator lay in a careful 
study of the author, of his use and combination of 
words ; and for this reason Jowett wished to see 
each of the great Greek authors provided with a 
special grammar and lexicon. 

‘But scholarship in the stricter sense of the 
word was only a part of Jowett’s Greek studies, 
and by no means the most important part. He 
wished to see Greek ideas in contact with modern, 
and it was with this view that he insisted so 
strongly on the value of translations. That much 
is lost in translating from one language to another, 
he would readily have confessed ; no one knew 
better than he that English words have not the 
same associations as Greek, and cannot be ar- 
ranged in the same order. Yet a translation is 
still the best means of introducing the Greek 
author to the English reader ; and if we wish to 
know what the Greeks really thought, it is better 
to read what they wrote, than what has been 
written about them.’’ * 

Collins speaks several times of Jowett in his 
writings and always with the greatest respect. In 
this connection there is extant an interesting letter 
from Jowett to Collins when the latter was on the 
eve of entering upon his long controversy about 
the teaching of English at Oxford, which I shall 
quote later. 

But I am anticipating. I cannot find by refer- 
ence to Oxford records that Collins was remarked 
in College as proficient in any one study. He 
took no honors and appears in the class list of the 
examiners in history and jurisprudeuce as of 
second rank. From the date of his graduation in 
1872 to 1904, Collins was a successful university 
extension lecturer and writer for the reviews. In 
1904 he became Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Birmingham. 

Beginning in 1874, he published seventeen vol- 


1See Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, ed., Evelyn 
Abbott and Lewis Campbell, Vol. 2, p. 413. 
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umes, most of them made up of articles reprinted 
from the magazines. These books may be roughly 
classified as follows : 


1. Editions of English authors. This group 
includes : The Plays and Poems of Cyril Tourneur, 
1878 ; The Poems of Lord Herbert of Cderbury, 
1881 ; The Satires of Dryden, 1893 ; A Treasury 
of Minor British Poetry, 1896 ; The Plays and 
Poems of Robert Greene, 1899 ; The Early Poems 
of Tennyson, 1900 ; Samson Agonistes, 1902 ; An 
English Garner, New Ed., Vol. 1, Critical and 
Literary Fragments, with an Introduction, 1903-4; 
The Utopia, 1904; and Merope, sometime after 
1905 ; I was unable to get the exact date. Of 
these I have seen all except the Greene, the 
Samson Agonistes, and the Merope, but I shall not 
dwell on them. They are commendable for the 
soundness of their text-criticism, and for their 
insistence on the idea that accurate comparison of 
variant readings is a good training in taste and 
scholarship. The annotation in general is meager. 

2. Critical essays, biographical, historical, ex- 
pository. Here would fall: Sir Joshua Reynolds 
as a Portrait Painter, 1874; Bolingbroke and 
Voltaire in England, 1886; Dean Swift, a 
Biographical and Critical Study, 1893; Essays 
and Studies, 1895 ; some of the Studies in Shakes- 
peare, 1904; and Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 
1905. The Sir Joshua Reynolds as a Portrait 
Painter I have not seen, but have examined the 
rest, and of them all I should say that an essay 
on Theobald in Essays and Studies and one on 
The True Function of Poetry in his last volume 
are the most significant. That on Theobald is a 
kind of essay very much needed in English work, 
for it gives the state of Shakespearian criticism 
before Theobald and then shows what advances he 
made. If for every scholar of first rank in every 
department of English scholarship we had such 
essays, we should have reason to congratulate our- 
selves. The discussion of The True Function of 
Poetry is a plea for a more serious consideration 
of the real place of poetry in civilized life. The 
poet should be more than ‘the idle singer of an 
empty day’; restore him to the position he held 
among the ancient Greeks, As Lessing said, 
‘+ «Besseren sollen uns alle Gattungen der Poesie : 
es ist kliglich, wenn man dieses erst beweisen 
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muss; noch kliglicher ist es wenn es Dichter giebt 
die selbst darum zweifeln.’ ’’ 

8. Essays in practical criticism : that is to say, 
essays on the study and teaching of literature. 
In this section I should place: The Teaching of 
English Literature, 1891 ; Illustrations of Tenny- 
son, 1891; Ephemera Critica,’ 1901 ; and some of 
the articles in Studies in Shakespeare, 1904 ; be- 
sides many magazine articles and some of the 
prefaces to his books. This I consider the most 
important part of Collins’ work, and the re- 
mainder of this paper will be devoted to it. 

The most prominent characteristic of these 
writings is an outspoken dissatisfaction with mod- 
ern results and methods in criticism, which fre- 
quently reminds one of the attitude assumed by 
the quarterly reviewers of the early nineteenth 
century toward contemporary literature. This 
trait comes out as early as 1878, when in the in- 
troduction to The Plays and Poems of Cyril 
Tourneur, Collins writes, ‘‘ That Shakespeare was 
but the sun of a mighty system, and had neces- 
sarily eclipsed in his meridian splendor the glories 
of his satellites, was idly conjectured by the 
acutest critic of the eighteenth century, and has 
been exactly verified by the conscientious industry 
of our own. The unerring taste and nice discern- 
ment of a Lamb, the searching and comprehensive 
criticism of Coleridge, the impetuous enthusiasm 
and analytical subtlety of Hazlitt were fortunately 
directed to the noble task of remembering their 
forgotten countrymen, of recognizing and resus- 
citating buried merit, and of doing justice where 
justice had been so long and so shamefully de- 
ferred: When such illustrious leaders undertake 
and consecrate a cause, they are not likely to want 
followers ; though it too often happens that the 
follower succeeds to the cheap heritage of the 
enthusiasm without succeeding to any share in the 
discernment of his master. The keen and cul- 
tured discrimination of a Lamb can sift the treas- 
ure it discovers ; but to the omnivorous voracity of 
the Dibdens and the Shakespeare societies indi- 
rectly called into being by him, all is equally 
acceptable and all equally valuable. Criticism 
dies, and Bibliography, its bastard child, is born ; 
fruitful investigation ends, and a barren mania 


? This has gone through four editions. 
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begins.”?* A similar accusation is made in an 
article reviewing Symonds’ The Predecessors of 
Shakespeare (1884), afterwards republished in 
Essays and Studies (1895), and Mr. Swinburne 
is named as the founder and leader of this school 
of critics.’’ * 

The same charge is repeated so often in Ephe- 
mera Critica as to become wearisome; but the 
fact that the pieces gathered in that book were 
written at intervals of years should mitigate our 
feeling to some extent. I shall quote part of a 
typical paragraf from The Present Functions of 
Criticism : ‘*. . . Criticism is to Literature what 
legislation and government are to States. If they 
are in able and honest hands all goes well; if they 
are in weak and dishonest hands all is anarchy 
and mischief. And as government in a Republic, 
the true analogy to the sphere of which we are 
speaking, is represented not by those who form 
the minority in its councils, but by those who form 
the majority, so in criticism, it is not on the few, 
but on the many among those who represent it, 
that its authority and influence depend. And 
what are its characteristics in the hands of its 
prevailing majority, in the hands of those who are 
its legislators in a realm co-extensive with the 
reading world? It is not criticism at all. To 
criticism, in the true sense of the term, it has no 
claim even to approximation. It seems to have 
resolved itself into something which wants a 
name,—something which is partly dithyramb 
and partly rhetoric. Without standards, without 
touchstones, without principles, without knowl- 
edge, it appears to be regarded as the one calling 
for which no equipment and no training are 
needed. What a master of the art has called the 
final fruit of careful discipline and of much ex- 
perience is assumed to come spontaneously. A 
man of literary tastes is born cultured. A critic, 
like a poet, is the pure product of nature. Such 
canons as these ‘critics’ have are the mysterious 
and somewhat perplexing evolution of their own 
inner consciousness, or derived, not from the study 
of classical writers in English or in any other lan- 
guage, of all of whom they are profoundly ignor- 
ant, but from a current acquaintance with the 
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writings of contemporaries, who are, in intelli- 
gence and performance, a little in advance of 
themselves. But what they lack in attainments 
they make up in impudence. The effrontery ot 
some of these ‘critics’ whose verdicts, ludicrous 
to relate, are daily recorded as ‘opinions of the 
Press,’ literally exceeds belief. They will sit in 
judgment on books written in languages of whose 
very alphabets they are ignorant. They will pose 
as authorities and pronounce ex cathedra on sub- 
jects literary, historical, and scientific of which 
they know nothing more than what they have 
contrived to pick up from the works which they 
are ‘reviewing.’ Their estimates of the books, on 
the merits and demerits of which they undertake 
to enlighten the public, correspond with their 
qualifications for forming them. Books displaying 
in their writers the grossest ignorance of the very 
rudiments of the subjects treated, and literally 
swarming with blunders and absurdities, all of 
which pass undetected and unnoticed, are made 
the subjects of elaborate panegyrics, which would 
need some qualifications if applied to the very 
classics in the subjects under discussion. Books, 
on the other hand, of unusual and distinguished 
merit are dismissed summarily in a few lines of 
equally undeserved depreciation ; books written 
in the worst taste and in the vilest style are pro- 
nounced to be models of both. Sobriety, measure, 
and discrimination have no place either in the 
creed or in the practice of these writers. They 
think in superlatives ; they express themselves in 
superlatives. It never seems to occur to them that 
if criticism has to reckon with Mr. Le Galliene it 
has also to reckon with Shakespeare ; that if it has 
to take the measure of Mr. Hall Caine, it has 
likewise to take the measure of Cervantes and 
Fielding, and that of some dozen prose writers 
and poets, it cannot be pronounced, at the same 
time of each, that he is ‘the greatest living 
master of English prose,’ or ‘ without parallel for 
his superlative command of all the resources of 
rhythmical expression.’ There is one accomplish- 
ment in which these critics are particularly adroit, 
and that is in keeping out of controversy; and so 
avoiding all chance of being called to account. 
For this reason they deal more in eulogy than in 
censure, for the public is less likely to complain 
of a bad book being foisted on them for a good 
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one, than its irate author to sit silent under 
reproof.’’ ® 

Modern criticism is thus charged with being 
exaggerated in style and insane in judgment. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that 
Collins has very few reviews among his works of 
living poets, dramatists, or novelists; but that, 
when he does write on that sort of subject, his own 
style is frequently touched with these degenerate 
qualities. As an example, I should mention the 
appreciation of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ poetry in 
Ephemera COritica.* 

What is the cause of this sad state of affairs 
in modern criticism? would be a logical question 
to ask Collins at this juncture. But he has antici- 
pated us and is ready with his answer. ‘‘The 
cause,’’ he replies, ‘‘is to be found in the way in 
which English Literature has been treated at the 
universities. For along time neglected altogether 
and now taught in an exceedingly senseless man- 
ner.’’ If we press him to tell us just how present 
methods of teaching English are senseless, he 
would respond, ‘‘In two ways, first, in over- 
emphasizing language study at the expense of 
literature, and, secondly, in not teaching English 
in its relation to Greek and Latin classical litera- 
ture and to the literatures of Italy, France, and 
Germany.”’ 

Collins’ writings on this subject cover the whole 
period of agitation and struggle over the introduc- 
tion of Modern Literature into Oxford, beginning 
with the letter from Jowett, referred to before, 
and coming down to 1900. His most extended 
treatment of the subject is The Study of English 
Literature (1891), but the various chapters of the 
book had most of them appeared in magazines 
three or four years before. The book is a cam- 
paign document at once destructive and con- 
structive, and has two main theses: first, that 
English deserves to be taught as literature, not as 
language ; second, that English can be studied 
only in relation to classical and foreign literature. 
The former is set forth with argument and the 
quotation of opinions from leading Englishmen, 
and the latter is illustrated by a somewhat de- 
tailed examination of the indebtedness of particu- 


5See Ephemera Critica, 4th ed., pp. 26-28. 
®P. 294 seq. 
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lar books in English literature to foreign sources, 
and by a comprehensive course of study, arranged 
according to Collins’ idea of what an ideal course 
would be. In the doctrine and structure of the 
book the influence of Jowett is to me quite patent. 
Collins had evidently written to Jowett for advice 
as to the conduct of his campaign, and the follow- 
ing is the reply : 
November 29, 1886. 

We have had a meeting of our Committee of Council 
about the final School of Modern Language and Litera- 
ture. Iam not at liberty to tell you the precise conclu- 
sions at which we arrived until they have been voted 
upon by Council. But I think that we shall probably 
maintain the claims of literature to be equal with those 
of language ; and the inseparability of ancient and modern 
literature. 

I think that of the plans which you mention by far the 
best is the article in the Quarterly, which will be in plenty 
of time to influence the question if it appears in the 
January number. .. . 

Your article might touch (1) on the importance to the 
study of Classical Literature of its association with mod- 
ern, because that gives a new interest to it. It is getting 
in some respects worn out, and that would breathe a new 
life into it. (2) On the necessity of the knowledge of the 
classics for the intelligent study of modern literature—far 
greater clearly than the study of the early stages of Eng- 
lish literature, even of Chaucer, with that view.” 


The University was compelled to yield to the 
popular demand for the inclusion of English in 
its curriculum, and established the new Merton 
chair of English Language and Literature. There 
was a considerable struggle over the incumbent ; 
but A. 8S. Napier was finally elected. This meant 
defeat to Collins, for Mr. Napier is a philologist, 
and the controversy was by no means over. Col- 
lins continued his writing and probably the best 
summary of the whole matter is to be found in the 
first essay on English Literature at the Universities 
in Ephemera Critica, which consists of censure of 
the English course to be followed at Oxford and a 
critical examination of its provisions. 

Any sound judgment of Collins’ strictures on 
the regulations for the Honor School in Literature 
should, naturally, be based on a study of the 
actual requirements of the school. Perhaps the 
most tangible test of those requirements is to be 
found in the papers set for the examination of 
candidates for degrees. I find that incidental 


7 See Abbott and Campbell, op. cit., vol. m1, p. 314. 
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provision is made for most of the subjects de- 
manded by Collins; but that, as he says, instruc- 
tion in the classics and in the theory of criticism is 
omitted. To leave the comparative study of Eng- 
lish elective is, in Collins’ view, to omit it. 

In conclusion, I should say that, as a critic, 
Collins stands for two things, the first of which is 
the possession of convictions and principles relating 
to the judgment of literature, coupled with free 
and forcible expression of the same. Except per- 
haps in the case of living writers, he never ven- 
tures an opinion off-hand ; his decisions are backed 
by wide and reflective reading. He impresses me 
not as a critic by inspiration, but one by training. 

Secondly, Collins stands for the continuity of 
literature. Homer is as much our heritage as he 
was the early possession of the contemporaries of 
Pisistratus. But literature, to Collins, has an 
esoteric significance ; it means the critical tradition 
from Plato and Aristotle down to our own day. 
As the latest product of this tradition, the modern 
critic is to understand and speak ‘‘the best that 
has been known and thought in the world,’’ 
freely, sincerely, and as a duty. 


ALLEN R. 
The University of Washington. 


CONCERNING THE TELL SOLILOQUY. 


In his article entitled Zu Tells Monolog (Mod- 
ern Language Notes, November, 1908) Prof. 
Charles H. Handschin points out what he con- 
siders to be a series of related resemblances 
between the monologue situation in Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell (act 4, scene 3) and that of Wall- 
rad von Sponheim, in Maler Miiller’s Golo und 
Genoveva (act 2, scene 5). After carefully read- 
ing Handschin’s presentation of his case, I feel 
compelled to take issue with him. It seems to 
me that the relations existing between Schiller’s 
Tell and the older ‘ Tell’ stories should, from the 
nature of the case, take precedence over such 
necessarily problematical parallelisms as Hand- 
schin points out. This is all the more true in the 
present case, since, as Handschin himself admits, 
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Schiller probably never read Miiller’s Golo und 


Genoveva. 

First of all, as to the mere occurrence of a 
monologue in both Miiller and Schiller—a coinci- 
dence which Handschin seizes upon for his pur- 
pose. A monologue, in some cases partaking 
somewhat of the nature of a prayer, occurs 
also in several older ‘Tell’ dramas, notably in 
Jakob Ruef’s Hin hiipsch und lustig Spyl . .. 
von dem . . . Wilhelm Thellen (Ziirich, 1545) 
as found in ‘ Schweizerische Schauspiele des sech- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts. Bearbeitet . . . unter Lei- 
tung von Jakob Bachtold’ (Ziirich, 1893, pp. 
103-4). This drama, I might say in passing, 
was itself based on the old ‘Urner Spiel’ Hin 
hiipsch Spyl gehalten 2uo Vry in der Eydgnoschafft, 
von dem frommen vnd ersten Eydgnossen, Wilhelm 
Thell etc. (Ziirich). It seems practically certain 
that Schiller saw a copy of the ‘Urner Spiel’ in 
the Weimar library. Moreover, Ruef’s version, 
according to Gustav Roethe, was listed in vol. 5 of 
Haller’s ‘ Bibliothek der Schweizergeschichte ’— 
a book which Schiller is known to have consulted. 
Though the parallelisms between Schiller’s Te// and 
these two older ‘ Tell’ dramas are many, and some 
of them are, indeed, most striking, still this is not 
the place to cite them in detail. Perhaps I ought 
to add at this point that there are also noteworthy 
resemblances between Schiller’s work and some of 
the other earlier versions of ‘Tell’; I shall have 
occasion later to refer to some of these versions. 
For a list of works dealing with the ‘ Tell’ prob- 
lem in its various phases, Franz Heinemann’s 
admirable ‘ Tell-Bibliographie’ (Bern, 1907) may 
be consulted to advantage. 

But Handschin finds also a significant parallel- 
ism between Schiller’s passage ‘Ich laure auf ein 
edles Wild’ and a similar one in Golo und Geno- 
veva. Now, Tell is a hunter. We know him as 
‘Tell der Schiitz.’ Having reached the ‘hohle 
Gasse’ to await there the arrival of his victim, his 
soliloquy naturally turns to such expressions as 
‘. . . liebe Kinder, . . . Jetzt geht er [der Vater] 
einem andern Weidwerk nach’. . . ‘ Des Feindes 
Leben ist’s, worauf er lauert’. . . ‘Ich laure auf 
ein edles Wild.’ But if we must needs find a 
precedent for Schiller, why seek it in so unlikely 
a source as Golo und Genoveva, when we have 
ready at hand Bodmer’s Wilhelm Tell (1775) in 
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which we read, p. 6: ‘Hier im Gestriuche (cf. 
‘ Holunderstrauch ’ in Schiller) warte ich auf das 
Raubthier ?’ Moreover,—and this is an impor- 
tant point, of course—we have sufficient evidence 
at hand to render it highly probable that Schiller 
was acquainted with this ‘Tell’ drama of Bodmer. 
Handschin furthermore claims that Wallrad in 

his soliloquy apostrophizes his heart, ear, and eye 
‘* ganz in der Art,’’ in Handschin’s words, ‘ wie 
Tell Pfeil und Bogensehne anredet.’’ This ‘ par- 
allelism’ between heart, ear, and eye in Miiller, 
and arrow and bow-string in Schiller is scarcely 
convincing, it seems to me, when we have actually 
an apostrophized arrow (!) and bow-string (!) in 
the soliloquy (!) of the anonymous ‘ Tell’ drama 
Der Schweizerbund (act 4, scene 4). Cf. Gustav 
Roethe’s article: Die dramatischen Quellen des 
Schillerschen ‘ Tell’ in Forschungen zur deutschen 
Philologie (Leipzig, 1894, p. 257). This drama, 
Der Schweizerbund, is now, by some half dozen 
scholars, assigned to Johann Ludwig Ambihl 
(am Biel). It is not unlikely that Schiller was 
acquainted with it ; indeed, just as, in his play, 
he has perpetuated the name of the historian 
Johannes Miiller (1. 2948), so he has also named 
one of his characters Burkhart am Biihel. On 
this last point cf. J. Keller in Kehr’s Padago- 
gische Blatter, No. 15, pp. 149 ff (1886). Am- 
biihl’s Tell plucks at his bow-string in order to 
test its strength and soliloquizes : ‘Gut. Und du! 
(as he examines his arrow) auch gut... . Wohl 
es muss seyn, Tyrann! Wenn dir noch ein Hei- 
liger im Himmel wohl will, so ahndets dir!.. .’ 
It seems to me quite impossible to deny the sug- 
gestive parallelism here with Schiller’s : 

‘Mach deine Rechnung mit dem Himmel, Vogt!... 

Komm du hervor, du Bringer bittrer Schmerzen, 

Mein teures Kleinod jetzt, mein héchster Schatz. . . 

Und du, 

Vertraute Bogensehne, die so oft — 

Mir treu gedient hat in der Freude Spielen, 

Nur jetzt noch halte fest, du treuer Strang, 

Der mir so oft den herben Pfeil befliigelt . . .’ 


But Handschin finds also in the soliloquy of 
Tell and that of Golo und Genoveva a parallel 
reference to suffering innocence. Suffering inno- 
cence, however, and a consequent conviction 
that the country must be rid of the offenders 
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are among the very motives of the older ‘ Tell’ 
plays. Cf., for instance, Ruef’s version already 
referred to above. 

Finally as to the music introduced in Schiller’s 
monologue situation—a feature which Handschin 
also traces to Miiller’s influence. On October 1, 
1803, Schiller saw Julius Cesar played in Wei- 
mar, and on the following day wrote to Goethe : 
‘ Fiir meinen Tell ist mir das Stiick von unschitz- 
barem Wert ; mein Schifflein wird auch dadurch 
gehoben. Er [Julius Casar] hat mich gleich ge- 
stern in die tatigste Stimmung gesetzt.’ Julius 
Cesar, as well as others of Shakespeare’s plays, of 
course had its influence on Schiller’s Tell, but, 
although some of the Shakespearean touches in 
Schiller’s play are very readily recognized, others, 
again, are more or less conjectural. Still, if we 
must here again find a precedent for Schiller, 
I would suggest that perhaps the musical feature 
in Tell is, in part at least, to be regarded as a 
Shakespearean echo. 

At any rate, in Julius Cesar we have music ar- 
tistically introduced just before the portentous 
ghost scene, while in Te// we have music most 
effectively introduced just before the tragic shoot- 
ing scene. Why, then, not connect these two 
strikingly parallel features ? Such a step, indeed, 
would be much more justified, under the circum- 
stances, than an attempt to involve so problem- 
atical a model as Golo und Genoveva—a drama 
which, as I conclude from Handschin’s article, 
Schiller probably never read and probably never 
saw performed on the stage. 


C. H. IBERsHOFF. 
Harvard University. 


_BROWNING’S EPILOGUE TO THE TWO 


POETS OF CROISIC. 


Commentators of Browning have paid but 
scanty attention to the charming Epilogue to the 
Two Poets of Croisic, beginning : 


‘* What a pretty tale you told me 
Once upon a time 
Said you found it somewhere (scold me !) 
Was it prose or was it rhyme, 
Greek or Latin? Greek, you said, 
While your shoulder propped my head.’’ 
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And yet the poem possesses interest, if for no 
other reason, in that it affords a signal illustration 
of the foreign debt of English literature. In 
this note I wish to indicate that debt by quoting 
a few parallels from the literature of ancient 
Greece and by drawing from them a conclusion 
which I wish to be regarded as suggestive rather 
than definitive. 

The poem was written January 15, 1878." 
Mrs. Orr, to whom it was dedicated, substantially 
denies the Greek element in the poem. ‘‘ The 
‘Tale’ with which it (7. ¢, The Two Poets of 
Croisie) concludes is inspired by the same feeling 
(i. e., as is Natural Magic). Its circumstance 
is ancient, and the reader is allowed to imagine 
that it exists in Latin or Greek ; but it is simply 
a poetic and profound illustration of what love 
can do always and everywhere.’’? Neither Pro- 
fessor Lawton in his interesting paper on The 
Classical Element in Browning’s Poetry* nor Miss 
Scudder, The Greek Spirit in Shelley and Brown- 
ing,* alludes to the Epilogue, and it finds no place 
among the poems cited as coming from Classical 
sources in Robert Browning’s Poetry, Outline Stu- 
dies.© The entire story of the cicada and the 
lyre-player is nevertheless purely Greek, as the 
poet himself clearly indicates in the opening lines. 
The story appears in both verse and prose. Several 
of the references have been cited by Mr. Mackail 
in a note on an epigram in the Palatine Anthology 
in his first edition of Select Epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology.® These were repeated without 
addition by Mr. Cooke in his Guide Book.’ The 
note in the 1896 edition of Browning’s poems by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, the editors 
of Poet Lore, is based upon the comments of Mr. 
Cooke and of Mrs. Orr. It is incorrect in saying 


1 Poetic and Dramatic Works of R. Browning, vol. v1, p. 
116; G. W. Cooke, A Guide Book to the Poetic and Dra- 
matic Works of Browning, Boston, 1891, p. 424; Browning 
Society Papers, 1881-1884, Part 1, Chronological List of 
B.’s Works, p. 69. 

* Handbook to Works of Robert Browning, London, 1885, 
pp. 217, 218. 

8 Boston Browning Papers, New York, 1897, pp. 363-387. 

‘Ibid., pp. 438-470. 

5 Chicago, 1886, p. 24. 

6 Longmans, Green, and Co., London, 1890: Epigram 
6. 54. This edition is now out of print. The epigram is 
omitted from the second edition, London, 1906. 

7G. W. Cooke, pp. 446, 447. 
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‘* the tale appears in the Greek Anthology in both 
prose and verse.’’ There is no prose version in 
the Anthology. But the earliest and most im- 
portant of all the versions has escaped notice and 
no attempt has been made to ascertain the relation 
of the stories nor how Browning may have come 
by his own version. 

The earliest version extant is in prose and is 
found in the Wonderbook of Antigonus of Carys- 
tus, who lived till at least 226 n.c. The Wonder- 
book contains an account, in one hundred and 
ninety-one paragraphs, of marvellous occurrences, 
especially in the realm of nature associated with 
mythology. The story of Antigonus reads as 
follows : 


‘Timaeus, the writer of the History of Sicily, 
says that although the Rhegians and Locrians 
are divided by the river called Halece the Loc- 
rian cicadas sing, while the Rhegian are songless. 
And a more fabulous circumstance than this is 
narrated by him. For when the lyre-players, 
Ariston from Rhegium and Eunomus from Locri, 
came to Delphi and entered into a dispute regard- 
ing the drawing of lots, Ariston deemed it unbe- 
coming to be worsted inasmuch as the entire colony 
of the Rhegians had come from Delphi, even from 
the God. But Eunomus ridiculed him saying that 
they have no business at all with lyre and song 
among whom not even the cicadas sing. When 
the Rhegian, notwithstanding, was on the point 
of success in the contest, Eunomus the Locrian 
won from the following cause. In the midst of 
his song a cicada alighted upon his lyre and sang. 
Thereupon the festal assembly shouted their praise 
of the circumstance and bade that it be allowed.’ ° 


The greater part of the Wonderbook is a com- 
pilation from the History of Animals, of Aristotle, 
and the Mirabilia of Callimachus, the librarian 
at Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphus. The 
other sources are Ktesias, Eudoxus, and Timaeus. 
The passage cannot have come from Aristotle, for 
while Aristotle has several references to the sing- 
ing of cicadas, he nowhere tells the story of Euno- 
mus and Ariston. It is impossible to say for a 
certainty whether the passage in question was 
taken directly from Timaeus or indirectly through 
the work of Callimachus. I believe it was taken 
directly from Timaeus (1) because of the explicit 


8 Antig. Caryst. Hist. Mir., C.1, Miiller, Fragmenta His- 
toricorum Graecorum, vol. 1, p. 206. 
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mention of the name of Timaeus as the source ® ; 
(2) because Antigonus, who at the latest came 
barely a generation after Timaeus, was in a posi- 
tion to know his work at first hand ; (3) because 
Timaeus was much given to the narration of 
myths, as the numerous fragments show—a tend- 
ency which won for him the merited rebuke of a 
teller of ‘old wives’ tales’ from the sober Poly- 
bius” ; and (4) because precisely the same story 
in almost identical language is given by the geog- 
rapher Strabo (67 B. c. to 19 A. D.). 


‘ The river Halece divides Rhegium from Locri, 
flowing through a deep ravine, and there is a cer- 
tain singular circumstance respecting cicadas which 
is worthy of note. For the cicadas in the territory 
of the Locrians sing, while those on the other side 
of the river are songless. The cause of this is 
supposed to be the fact that their country is woody 
so that their membranes are moistened by dew and 
produce no sound, whereas those on the Locrian 
side have theirs warmed by the sun’s rays, and 
are dry and horny so that they easily give forth 
sound. And there is shown at Locri a statue of 
Eunomus the lyre-player, with a cicada sitting on 
his lyre. Timaeus says that at the Pythian Games 
this Eunomus and Ariston of Rhegium contended 
about the lot, and that Ariston requested the sup- 
port of the Delphians, alleging that his ancestors 
were priests of the god and had sent out the colony 
from Delphi. But Eunomus said the Rhegians 
had no business at all with musical contests 
because even the cicadas, the most musical of 
living creatures, were silent among them. Ariston 
was in popular favor, nevertheless, and had hopes 
of obtaining the victory. But Eunomus won and 
dedicated the aforesaid statue in his native city 
because, in the course of the contest, when one of 
the strings snapped, a cicada lighted upon it and 
supplied the missing note.’ ™ 


It will be observed that Strabo, like Antigonus, 
explicitly mentions Timaeus as his source. Stra- 
bo’s use of Timaeus cannot be doubted for he 
quotes Timaeus five times with definite content. 
The obscure work of Antigonus is nowhere re- 
ferred to and was probably unknown to him. 
The earliest known authority, therefore, for the 
cicada story is Timaeus of Tauromenium who lived 
from about 350 to 260 before Christ. 

The myth must early have found its way in 


°Cf. Antig. Caryst., C. 149. 
10 Polyb., 12. 24, 5. 


Strabo, Geographica, 6. 1, 9 (p. 260). 
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stereotyped language into the collections of the 
mythographers. For it reappears as the fifth 
fable in the collection of Konon, the mytho- 
grapher, preserved in the yellow pages of Photius 
the lexicographer. Nothing is known of Konon 
save that his book comprised fifty fables and was 
dedicated to the learned Archelaos of Cappadocia. 


‘The fifth tale tells the story of a Rhegian and 
Eunomus the Locrian, the lyre-players, and how 


they came to Delphi; and that the Rhegians and — 


Locrians being divided by a river (the river’s 
name is Halece) the Rhegians have songless cica- 
das, while Locri has cicadas that sing; and how 
Eunomus in a contest with the Rhegian through 
the song of a cicada defeated his opponent. For 
the harmony then being of seven strings, and one 
of the strings breaking, a cicada leaped upon the 
lyre and supplied the want of the missing string.’ ” 


The relationship of these literary scrap-books, 
from Callimachus down, it is impossible to deter- 
mine with certainty. But so far as this cicada 
story is concerned there can be no doubt from both 
its form and content that it is a lineal descendant 
of Timaeus’s source and that it is also an ancestor, 
or the ancestor, of versions which we shall find in 
the Anthology. Not a few epigrams in the An- 
thology must have been based upon some such 
mythographical source-book as Konon’s or Calli- 
machus’s. 

Clement of Alexandria repeats the story with 
the addition of such moralistic elements as were 
common to the Church Fathers in their treatment 
of Greek mythology. ‘I might tell you,’ he says 
in his Exhortation to the Heathen, 


‘I might tell you also the story of another, a 
brother to these—the subject of a myth and a 
minstrel, Eunomus the Locrian and the Pythian 
cicada. A solemn Hellenic assembly had met at 
Pytho to celebrate the death of the Pythian ser- 
nt when Eunomus sang the reptile’s epitaph. 
ether his ode was a hymn in praise of the ser- 
pent or a dirge I am not able to say. But there 
was a contest and Eunomus was playing the lyre 
in the summer time: it was when the cicadas, 
warmed by the sun, were chirping beneath the 
leaves along the hills; but they were singing not 
to that dead dragon but to God all-wise—a lay 
unfettered by rule, better than the numbers of 


1 Photius, cod. 186, narratio 5; cf. also Theophrastus 
Simoc. in drop. ¢ve. proem. 
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Eunomus. The Locrian broke a string. The 
cicada sprang on the neck of the instrument and 
sang on it as on a branch; and the minstrel, 
adapting his strain to the cicada’s song, made up 
for the want of the missing string. The cicada, 
then, was attracted by the song of Eunomus, as 
the fable represents, according to which also a 
bronze statue of Eunomus with his lyre, and the 
Locrian’s ally, was erected at Pytho. But of its 
own accord it flew to the lyre, and of its own 
accord sang, and was regarded by the Greeks as 
a musical performer.’ * 


In a letter to Jamblichus (Ep. 41) the emperor 
Julian writes : 


‘Do not yourself deign to add your want. Even 
before now God stood by an archer, when called 
upon, and laid his hand on the shaft ; and when 
a lyre-player was singing the orthian strain, the 
Pythian god through a cicada rightly supplied the 
sound of the missing string.’ 


Aelian* and Pausanias,” the second century 
Baedeker, are also impressed by the musical qual- 
ities of the Locrian cicadas but do not relate the 
myth of Eunomus. The Rhegian cicadas, says 
Pausanias, ‘utter never a cheep,’ and Aelian 
admits the fact but does ‘ not know the cause ; 
nobody knows ; nature alone knows.’ * 

Plato called the cicadas ‘the prophets of the 
Muses’ and their singing was proverbial among 
the Greeks for sweetness, as many passages 
attest." And the tradition has remained in 
English poetry. But Herakles had a duller ear 
and a shorter temper than most, if we are to 
believe Diodorus Siculus (4. 22). For when the 
cicadas disturbed Herakles’s sleep during a night’s 
stay in the Locrian region, he swore to the gods 
that he would clean them out. ‘ And in all after 
time,’ Diodorus continues, ‘ none was ever seen 
there.’ Notso. But Diodorus was a book-worm 
and probably didn’t know a cricket when he saw 
one. 


Clem. Alex., Protrept. C. 1. 

M4 De nat. animal. 5 (E) 9. 

56. 6, 2. 

Cf, Pliny, N. H., 11. 26 (32). In Lucian’s Vera 
Historia, bk. 2, 15, Eunomus is a leader of the Elysian 
chorus. 

Cf. Il. 3. 151; Hesiod, W. D., 582; Alcaeus frag., 
39 (B); Theocr. 1. 148 ; 16.94; Anacreontea, 32; Aris- 
toph. Paz, 1159; Anth. Pal., passim. 
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The story occurs twice in the Anthology, once 
under the name of Paulus Silentiarius (6. 54), 
who was a court official under Justinian, and 
again among the anonymous epigrams (9. 584). 
Paulus’s poem bears a heading which may have 
been identical with the dedicatory inscription : 
‘the offering of Eunomus, the lyrist, to Apollo.’ 
The poem itself differs from the foregoing versions 
in that the name of Eunomus’s opponent is given 
as Parthes, not Ariston. It reads: 


‘The Locrian Eunomus offers up this bronze 
cicada to the Lycorean god as a memorial of his 
contest for the crown. For the contest was of the 
lyre and Parthes stood against me™; but when 
the Locrian shell sang under the plectrum, a lyre- 
string rang and snapped jarringly. But ere the 
rhythmical song halted in its harmony, a cicada, 
trilling delicately, settled on the lyre and took up 
the note of the missing string. And the rustic 
sound that till then chirrupped in the woodlands 
it turned to the measure of my touch upon the 
lyre. Wherefore, blessed son of Leto, he honors 
thy cicada, seating the singer in bronze upon his 
lyre.’ 


The anonymous version is four lines longer and 
presents slight variations. The heading runs : 
‘on a statue of Eunomus the lyre-player standing 
in Delphi, having a musical cicada on the lyre.’ 
The opponent is now Spartis, and the poem is 
characterized by a slightly different tone, a note 
of almost Pindaric pride : 


‘Thou knowest, Apollo, how I, Eunomus, the 
Locrian, once defeated Spartis. I speak to those 
who know. I was playing a fast lay—if aiddAov 
vouov is not classical for a rag-time lay—on my 
lyre when, in midst of the song, my plectrum 
snapped a string. And when occasion called for 
the proper note it remained no longer true to the 
rhythmic strains. But a cicada alighting of its own 
accord upon the lyre’s bridge supplied the want in 
the harmony. For I struck the six strings and when 
I took thought of the seventh I found the cicada’s 
note. For the singer of the noon-day sun then 
fitted its pastoral song to my lay and whenever its 
song came forth it altered its note to chime with 
my soul-less strings. Therefore I render thanks 
to the symphonist who, moulded in bronze, sits 
upon my lyre.’ ” 


18 This line is quoted by Suidas under Parthes. 
WAnthol. Pal., 6. 54. 
*Anthol. Pal., 9. 584. 
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These detailed references disprove Mrs. Orr’s 
note. Now which of these versions, the oldest 
going back to Timaeus, was Browning most likely 
to have known? Browning’s reading in Greek, 
as numerous passages in his letters prove, was con- 
fined fairly closely to the usual, beaten track, and 
none of these versions can be said to lie in books 
commonly read. I think that Browning’s poem 
itself supplies the first clue to his immediate source. 
For there can be no doubt, it seems to me, that the 
“ you’’ of the poem is Mrs. Browning, although 
the poem appeared sometime after her death, 
Mrs. Browning’s reading in Greek covered a wide 
range and often penetrated into dark corners, 
‘*T read much,’’ she writes in Aurora Leigh: 


‘‘T read much. What my father taught before 
From many a volume, love re-emphasized 
Upon the self-same pages : Theophrast 
Grew tender with the memory of his eyes, 
And Aelian made mine wet.’’ #4 


It is certain that she knew Paulus Silentiarius. 
For in a letter to Mr. H. S. Boyd, her director in 
Greek, she writes under the date of March 29, 
1842 : 


‘I send you Silentiarius and some poems of 
Pisida in the same volume. Even if you had not 
asked for them, I should have asked you to look 
at some passages which are fine in both. It appears 
to me that Silentiarius writes difficult Greek, over- 
laying his description with a multitude of archi- 
tectural and other far-fetched words.’’ ” 


And again she writes to him on May 17, 1842 : 


‘* You do not like Silentiarius very much (that 
is my inference), since you have kept him so short 
atime. And I quite agree with you that he is 
not a poet of the same interest as Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, however he may appear to me of more 
lofty cadence in his versification. My own im- 
pression is that John of Euchaita is worth two of 
each of them as a poet.’’ * 


This volume must have been the thirty-second 
in the Corpus Scriptorum Historie Byzantine, pub- 
lished at Bonn in 1837. Her remark about Si- 
lentiarius ‘‘ overlaying his description with a mul- 


21 Bk. 1. Cf. what she says of Proclus, bk. 5. 

22 Letters of E. B. Browning, 3rd edit. London, vol. 1, 
p- 103. 

*Tbid., p. 104, 
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titude of architectural and other far-fetched words’’ 
is due to the fact that the volume contains only the 
Ekphrasis, a descriptive poem, in tedious hexam- 
eters, of the Church of St. Sophia and its chancel, 
at Constantinople. Paulus is also the author of 
some seventy-eight epigrams in the Anthology 
which are characterized by a perfection of finish 
second only to Meleager’s. 

It is safe to say that with all her breadth of 
reading, Mrs. Browning would not have left un- 
read so interesting a portion of the later literature, 
so interesting above all to a poet, as the Anthology. 
And the Anthology was easily accessible to her in 
the three small volumes of the Tauchnitz edition 
first published at Leipzig in 1829 and later run- 
ning through several editions. From this Garden 
of Song, as the Greeks liked to call it, she must 
have culled the story which she gave her husband. 
For Browning’s version bears most striking re- 
semblance to the anonymous epigram and there 
can be no doubt that his poem was based upon it. 
It is improbable, I think, that Mrs. Browning was 
familiar with the prose versions of Strabo or 
Konon or Antigonus of Carystus. 


J. G. WINTER. 
University of Michigan. 


FRENCH WORDS IN ENGLISH AFTER 
1066. 


In his Growth and Structure of the English 
Language, pp. 93-94, Professor Jespersen shows 
the influx of French words at different periods by 
means of a table comprising one thousand words. 
The table gives the half-century to which the 
earliest quotation in the NED. belongs and proves 
‘* conclusively that the linguistic influence did not 
begin immediately after the conquest, and that it 
was strongest in the years 1251-1400.”’ 

In my opinion this method cannot lead to satis- 
factory results. I set aside the question of the 
exact date of some early Middle-English texts, 
and do not dispute the authority of the NED., 
though inaccuracies occur even in that monu- 
mental work. My objection is that the loan- 
words are counted without regard to the scope 
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and the nature of the literature in which they are 
found. The fourteenth century is represented by 
300 borrowings, the twelfth by 16 (15 in the 
second half, 1 in the first). But the fourteenth 
century possesses a rich and varied literature 
which, as a matter of course, offers a far greater 
number of loan-words than we can possibly ex- 
pect to find in the scanty and poor products of 
the century that followed the Conquest. A hun- 
dred pages contain more foreign words than ten 
pages do. 

Kluge enumerates some twenty French words 
in late Old English (Engl. Stud., xx1, pp. 334f.), 
unfortunately without giving references. Some of 
these words are very doubtful,’ but on the other 
hand we may add drut,’ tur, and perhaps gingifer, 
burse, cuffie, cantel, butse (?), see Dictionaries. 

Was the Norman Conquest immediately fol- 
lowed by a stronger influx of French words? 

The literary sources are so scarce that it is diffi- 
cult to draw conclusions as to the number of the 
loan-words and the date of their adoption. Ina 
great many cases Latin paved the way to French ; 
but it is also possible that French influence was at 
work through the medium of the language of the 
Church. 

Legat is found twice in Pet. Chr., 675 (Pet. in- 
sertion), rendering Lat. /egatus, and further 7b. 
1123, 1127, at any rate reinforced by French, 
like aduent, ib. 963, 1099, 1120, and perhaps 
euangelista, ib. 1119. Capellan appears towards 
the end of the eleventh century, Land Chart, p. 
251, Pet. Chr., 1099 ;* the use of the word was 


1 Tresor is now placed by Kluge in the 12th c., see 
Grundr. d. roman. Phil., 1, p. 513. I think roce is Ger- 
manic. If catt is French at all, it is certainly not a late 
borrowing. Arce- is rather due to Latin; in spite of an 
increasing French influence the later annals of the Pet. 
Chr. prefer erce- (French arche- seems to appear about 
1200, Lamb. H. 41, Lag., m1, 193, Earle, Land Charters, 
pp. 377f., etc.). As to clere, cf. MacGillivray, The In- 
fluence of Christianity, etc., p. 75; the very nature of the 
liquids implies uncertainty in spelling, comp. conversely 
Lag., B 11, 196 clearekes, etc. I observe that cumin, which 
may be French, is quoted by the NED. from Mt. xx, 
23 Hatt. ms. (cf. vin the emendation to Corp.). Cumin 
also occurs in Peri Didaz., p. 45, 18 (Léweneck’s edition ). 

? Drut, Be domes dege, v. 290; dru8, Cant. Godr., Zup- 
itza, Engl. Stud., x1, 431. 

5’The contracted form capet occurs in Land Chut., 
p- 261. 
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certainly suggested by French ; Pet. Chr., 1114, 
has the true Norman form capelein. Ib., 1123, 
we find canonie, 1129, canonias, and somewhat 
later canon, Land Chart, p. 261.4 Cardinal 
occurs Pet. Chr., 1125. In nonnan, Sax. Chr., 
D 901 (ms. from about a. p. 1100), it is doubtful 
whether French influence went beyond the spelling. 

According to MacGillivray, J. ¢. p. 72, ‘‘ prior is 
not found in Old English atall.’’ It is also worth 
noticing that the word was not adopted into Old 
Norse. It should however be observed that only 
few priories existed in England before the Nor- 
man time. About A. p. 1100 there are numerous 
examples of the word in English texts, see e. g. 
Land Chart. p. 271, Pet. Chr., 1107, Thorpe, 
Diplom. Angl., p. 445.° In the Winteney Reg. 
Ben. ealdor is still retained as translation of Lat. 
prior (p. conventualis), while priore renders 
preposita (prafost in the older versions), see e. g. 
Cap. XX, XXI, LXV. 

Cellas occurs in Pet. Chr., 1129 ; the ending -as 
is not Latin, as shown by canonias in the same 
passage. Sax. Chr., A1070, has already serfise 
(church-service), and Pet. Chr., 1070, cantel- 
capas.® Concilie in Pet. Chr., 1125, is doubtful as 
it may have been regularly formed from concilium, 
used 7b. 1119 and in Sax. Chr., A 1070. Simi- 
larly Pet. Chr., 1137, priwilegies (Diplom. Angl., 
p- 391, privilegium). Sauters in Diplom. Angl., 
p. 555, is probably too late to interest us here." 
Pet. Chr., 1131 (and probably also 1125) retains 
the Latin form processionem, but procession ap- 
pears ib. 1103, processiun, ib. 1154, and in Land 
Chart, p. 260.° 


*Cf. MacGillivray, J. c., p. 109. 

5 Wulstan, the prior mentioned in this document, was 
made prior before 1058, see Dugdale, Monast. Angl.,1, p.580. 

6 Perhaps an innovation of canterceppe =O. Norse kan- 
tarakapa (see Fritzner, Dict.) used at the altar by the 
bishop or the priest; cf. the archbishop’s cantel-cape in 
Lag., ur, 193. 

™ Capitularie in Leofric’s letter in Land Chart., p. 251, 
is not recorded by Dictionaries. The word has certainly 
nothing to do with French. As to tropere, ib., p. 250 and 
elsewhere, cf. also troperium in Ducange. Does caliceas, 
ib., p. 250, indicate the Norman-French form, later caliz? 

80 may interchange with u in French loan-words, thus 
the last Peterborough annalist writes treson, tresor, besides 
prisun, etc. But procession is not necessarily a French 
form, cf. twa passione in Sweet’s O. E. T., p. 444, 37. 
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Pentecosten is so frequent in Old English texts 
that we are almost surprised to see on Sisum dege 
he is Pentecostes geeweden, Elfc., Hom., 1’, p. 314, 
interpreted later on in Lamb. H., 89, on /isse 
deie fet is pentecostes and wittesunnedeie on ure 
speche (similarly some lines above in the same 
homilies). But eastron prevails everywhere, and 
it seems likely that pasches, Pet. Chr., 1122, 
is due to French examples. Natiuited = Cristes 
meesse occurs eight times in Pet. Chr., 1102-1116, 
but exclusively in passages derived from the 
southern annals. 

The last hand of the Pet. Chr. offers 1137 
earited (d and miracles, 

Angel is found in Eadw. Canterb. Ps., 34, 6 
(written by a corrector), magnified (gloss) 7b., 
Hy., 10, 46.° 

All of these words are connected with the 
Church. Without underrating the Latin element 
we are entitled to say that their employment was 
largely due to French. 

The first scribe of the Pet. Chr. retains the 
Latin form Augustus, 1013, but he generally 
drops the Latin ending, e. g., 678, 1097, 1106. 
Plummer takes Maies monde, 1080, 1110, Junies 
monde, 1110, Julies monde, 1115, as genitives 
(see Glossary). It is possible that the endings 
were given up in imitation of the French names 
of the months, though it is equally possible that 
the language gave them up on its own account. 
But an appositive genitive of that kind looks very 
suspicious at such an early date. I am inclined 
to believe that Julies monée, etc., is a weakening 
of Julius mona’, Menologium, 132, etc. This 
weakening, whieh was perhaps due to the exist- 
ence of the shorter forms, later on conveyed the 
notion of a genitive. 

Corona has been recorded a few times in Old 
English. After 1066 it begins to displace hyne- 
helm (Sax. Chr., D1066, Pet. Chr., 1085, 1111), 
probably disguising the French vocable, cf. coruna 
in Eadw. Canterb. Ps., 20, 4. About the same 
time we meet with prisun, Sax. Chr., D 1076, 
Pet. Chr., 1112, 1187, 1140; arblast, Sax. 
Chr., D 1079 ; canceler, Pet. Chr., 1093, 1123, 


® Wildhagen, Engl. Stud., xxx1x, p. 199. Other quo- 
tations in the following. 
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1137. [He] dubbade, ib. 1085, is at least French 
as regards the sense of dubbing a knight.’ 

Somewhat later we find werre (wyrre), Pet., 
Chr., 1116, 1118, 1119, 1140," (the verb wer- 
rien, tb. 1135), acordian, ib. 1120, 1121, 1135, 
and duc, ib. 1129. The latter word was certainly 
adopted much earlier, cf. duzes (with English in- 
flexion), Sax. Chr., C 755 = eoldormannes in the 
other Mss. 

Besides carited, miracles, priuilegies (and wer- 
rien, processiun, etc.), the last annals offer pais, 
1135, 1140 (three times ; the phrase pais macian 
is perhaps modelled on French), treson, 1138, 
tustice, 1137, 1140, crucethus, rentes, tresor, tense- 
rie, 1137, cuntesse, emperice, 1140, curt, 1154, 

Proper names are of minor importance. As be- 
longing to that category I mention Sax. Chr., 
D 1066, Wyllelm bastard, Pet. Chr., 1094, 
P mynster et ere Bataille. From ib. 1086, France 
supersedes Francland, Francric. As the scribe 
did not alter the old forms in the earlier annals it 
is probable that he found France in the text he 
had before him. De in territorial titles: Rotbert 
de Balesme, ib. 1104. Reins (for Remis, etc. ), 
7b. 1119. The last hand has Standard, 1138, 
Alamanie, 1140 (for Sexland). 

Eadw. Canterb. Ps. further contains seime, 62, 
6 (added by a corrector), Jatimeres (plur.) Hy., 
16. I am not certain about spunge, quoted by 
Behrens” from Roy. ms., Mk. xv, 36 (also John 
xix, 29?). 

The NED. cites as the earliest instance of 


Tur, which occurs already in Rit. Dun., 176, 13, ap- 
pears Pet. Chr., 1097, 1100, 1101, 1117, 1140. Laces in 
Pet. Chr., 656 ( Pet. insertion) renders Lat. lacis, Birch, 
Cart. Sax., 1, p. 35; but lacis is here associated with stag- 
nis (meres) and paludibus (feonnes). Such rural terms 
should be explained, as far as possible, without the aid of 
foreign influence. Norwegian lék means a brook, a swamp, 
a puddle, in some dialects also smooth spots on a rippled 
sheet of water (H. Ross, Norsk Ordbog); cf. also Skeat, 
Notes on English Etymology, p. 153, and Staub & Tobler, 
Schweiz. 1. Idiotikon, ‘ Lache.’ 

1 War-scot in Pseudo Cnut is much later (see Lieber- 
mann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen). Kluge, Grundr. d. 
roman. Phil., 1, p. 513, mentions werre (and servian) as 
borrowed in the eleventh century. In Kluge-Lutz, Engl. 
Etym., these words are assigned to the twelfth century. 
we serueden occurs in Mor. Ode, 319 (Lamb. Hom. ). 

12 Beitriige zur Geschichte der franzisischen Sprache in Eng- 
land, p. 51. 
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master prefixed to a proper name maister William 
in Rob. Glouc., but it occurs already in Land Ch., 
p. 258," on Viwienes gewitnisse. 4 mestre Odo. 4 
mestre Leowines. Contrasting with other titles in 
this and similar documents mestre is placed before 
the name. Sense and sound betray its French 
origin. 

Finally, I mention Cantus beati Godrici™: 
Sainte Marie” virgine, flur (and drud). Godric 
died in 1170, but he was then a very old man, 
and the poem may have been composed at a much 
earlier date. In the Worcester Fragment,’ which 
is perhaps too late to be adduced here, I find the 
earliest instance of questiuns™ (Curs. Mund. in 
the NED.). 

From 1066 to 1131 half of the borrowings had 
a learned character, being chiefly connected with 
the Church, and were strongly supported by Latin. 
From 1132 up to the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury the loan-words were, on the whole, of a more 
popular kind and more genuine French, though 
they do not disclose such intimate relations as 
some of the Scandinavian words do. It is also 
uncertain how far they had become current : the 
Peterborough annalist finds it necessary to explain 
crucethus and tenserie. 

The percentage of the borrowings cannot be 
fixed exactly. We are at the mercy of the fancy 
and taste of a few writers, and in many cases it is 
doubtful whether a particular word should be con- 
sidered as mainly French or mainly Latin. In 
approximate figures the Peterborough Chronicle 
may be said to contain: from 1066 to 1121 in 43 
pages at least 8 novel words, 1122-1131 in 12 
pages 6 words, 1132-1154 in 64 pages 13 words, 
which gives a ratio of 2:5: 20 words respectively. 


Placed by Earle among Genuine Records Undated, 
Eleventh Cenlury, but Earle’s Eleventh Century Records 
also contain documents belonging (in substance) to the 
twelfth century, cf. e. g., p. 261. 

4 Zupitza, Engl. Stud., x1, p. 431; Liebermann, Her- 


_ rig’s Archiv, CIV, p. 125. 


15 Seinte Marian in Elucidarium (early 12th c.), ed. M. 
Foerster, Furnivall Mise., p. 89. 

16 Varnhagen, Anglia, 11, p. 424. 

1 Wint. Reg. Ben., which cannot be included in this 
list, has, p. 147, sermun, collatiuns. I have not had access 
to Gray Birch, Liber vite, nor have I seen L. Gay’s 
article: ‘* Anglo-French Words in English,’’ Mod. Lang. 
Notes, x1v, 81-85. 
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On the other hand, the closing leaves of Sax. Chr. 
A and D 1066-1080 have in 104 pages 4 words, 
the ratio; 4. The loan-words in Godric’s 
twelve lines baffle any statistics. 

In the first decades after the Conquest we 
observe only a slow increase of French words. 
The influx is growing considerably stronger to- 
wards the middle of the twelfth century. 


A. BODTKER. 
Christiania, Norway. 


ECHOES OF THE CLASSICS IN KIPLING. 


Few students of literature, I suppose, would 
expect to find any classical influences in the 
writings of so unconventional a versifier as Kip- 
ling. On the other hand, any one who appre- 
ciates the poet’s power of adapting all his expe- 
riences to the service of his pen would naturally 
expect that some references would be found in his 
writings to the early grind in the classics which 
was not to be escaped even in a technical school. 
And so we find that Vergil, Horace, and Homer 
are not forgotten, even if remembered only to point 
a jest. In his first volume, Early Verse, are found 
several humorous efforts under the titles, This Side 
the Styx, suggesting Aeneid v1 ; Caret ; Solus cum 
sola ; Quaeritur ; Carmen Simlaense resembling in 
name only the Carmen Saeculare of Horace, Donec 
gratus eram, a burlesque imitation of Horace 11. 
9, and more serious verses under Requiescat in 
pace and Ave Imperatriz. Another Latin title 
Credat Judaeus comes, of course, from Hor. Sat. 
1. 5. 100, and though now a proverb was no 
doubt familiar to Kipling in its original setting. 
In The Maid of the Meerschaum one famous phrase 
from Horace is incorporated without translation—, 
labuntur anni fugaces. 

In the next volume Ballads and Barrack-room 
Ballads, the school-boy trifling is laid aside and 
there are a few serious classical allusions. The 
introductory poem contains references to the reli- 
gions of Greeks, Mohammedans, and Hebrews. 
The Greek reference is commonplace and would 
not necessarily indicate any knowledge of Greek 
literature, 
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They are purged of pride because they died; they know 
the worth of their bays, 

They sit at wine with the Maidens Nine, and the Gods of 
the Elder Days. 


The best poem in the volume is the Ballad of the 
East and West, characterised by Tennyson as the 
‘finest thing of the kind in English verse.’’ I 
think that the scene therein portrayed of the rob- 
ber chieftain and the young officer, each instinc- 
tively recognizing the true man in the other, 
pledging friendship and exchanging gifts must 
surely have been inspired by a similar scene in 
Homer, Iliad, v1, 119-234. At least the Hom- 
eric scene would have been in Kipling’s mind. 
In the poem The English Flag occur the lines : 
Never the lotos closes, never the wild-fowl wake, 


But a soul goes out on the East- Wind that died for England’s 
sake. 


The idea here may have been suggested by Vergil 
Aen. Iv, 705, describing the death of Dido,— 
Omnis et una dilapsus calor, atque in ventos vita 
recessit. The next volume, The Seven Seas, con- 
tains a few noteworthy allusions. In The Native- 
Born Kipling has translated a familiar line of 
Horace very happily : 

They change their skies above them, 

But not their hearts that roam. 


which the Roman poet had written in Epis. I. 11. 
27,—Coelum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare 
currunt. In the same poem another undoubted 
classical phrase is used, this time from Homer— 
Iliad 9. 594, BaOv{dvous re yuvaixas : 


To the tall deep-bosomed women 
And the children nine and ten. 


In the Song of the Banjo there is the obvious 
Homeric reference in I have sailed with young 
Ulysses from the quay and to Hesiod’s story of 
Mercury in ‘‘The grandam of my grandam was the 
Lyre, That the stealer stooping backward filled with 
fire.” 

In Kipling’s last volume, The Five Nations, no 
trace of classical allusion can be detected except 
in such stock phrases as doves of Venus, Port of 
Paphos, old Hesperides, Syren’s whispering shriek 
and the titles for two humorous poems, Ubique 
and Et dona ferentes, the latter of which contains 
a line which reminds one of something in third- 
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year Latin— They removed, effaced, abolished all 
that man could heave or lift—, compare Cic. in Cat. 
1, 1, Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit. The volume 
closes with Kipling’s greatest production, the 
Recessional. I may be wrong in suggesting a 
Greek influence here, but it has always seemed to 
me that the tone of that great poem is more in 
accord with the feeling of Greek tragedy than that 
of Christian theology. Excessive prosperity was 
dangerous to the Greek. It made him insolent 
and neglectful of the gods. He therefore feared 
a véneors for his tBpis. So here the poet prays for 
freedom from a boastful spirit ‘‘lest we forget ’’ 
the power that can destroy as well as create. 


Tuos. K. Srpey. 
University of Washington. 


A MIDDLE ENGLISH ADDITION TO 
THE WAGER CYCLE. 


The recently ‘‘ discovered ’’ ' Worcester Cathe- 
dral ms. contains several pieces of more than 
ordinary interest to the student of medieval liter- 
ature, some of which were previously unknown in 
English versions. The most significant of the new 
pieces are several moral treatises (one by Richard 
Rolle of Hampole), copies of two or three archi- 
episcopal documents of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, especially the Statutes of Roger 
Niger, bishop of London (1229-1241), and 
finally a Middle English version of Peter Al- 
fonse’s Disciplina Clericalis. This famous col- 
lection of oriental tales which was written in 
Latin by a converted Jew of Spain early in the 
twelfth century, has been preserved by transla- 
tion or adaptation, as a whole or in part, in every 
important literature of Europe. The tales became 
widely known thru the medium of Old French 
poetical versions during the first one hundred 
years after their composition, and it was not 
much later before they had found their way into 
Italian, English, German and Scandinavian liter- 
atures. Certain of the more popular stories were 


1Cf. W. H. Hulme, A Valuable Middle English Manu- 
seript, Mod, Phil., 67 (1906). 
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incorporated in slightly modified form into the 
most famous collections of medieval tales, such as 
the Gesta Romanorum, Alphabetum Narrationum, 
Cento Novelle Antiche, Boccaccio’s Decamerone, 
and the Conde Lucanor of Don Juan Manuel. 

By the end of the fourteenth century at the 
latest Peter Alfonse’s work seems to have been 
well known in England, for Chaucer refers to it 
in the Canterbury Tales? with the air of perfect 
familiarity. And not long after the date of the 
Canterbury Tales we have a Middle English ver- 
sion of the Alphabetum Narrationum® in which 
more than a third of the tales of the Disciplina 
Clericalis are reproduced in abbreviated form. 
Then late in the fifteenth century Caxton printed 
an English version of thirteen of the stories in 
The Booke of the Subtyl Historyes and Fables of 
Esope (1483). About the same time the Wor- 
cester MS. version was probably made. At any 
rate the ms. belongs to about the middle of the 
fifteenth century and it contains twenty-five of 
the tales,—the only early English version of any- 
thing like the complete Disciplina. While this 
version omits eight of the stories found in the 
most complete Latin‘ versions, it contains two 
or three that have not been found in any other 
translation or adaptation. One of the latter is of 
especial interest to the student of comparative lit- 
erature, in that it represents what seems to be the 
shortest, most simple, and most primitive form of 
any of the tales of the well-known cycle of ‘‘ The 
Woman Falsely Accused,’’ which was so popular 


*See his Tale of Melibeus. It may, however, be doubted 
whether Chaucer knew anything about the Disciplina 
Clericalis except what he found in the sources of this tale. 
Albertano of Brescia (flor. 13th cent.) gives numerous 
quotations from Peter Alfonse in his Book of Consolation 
and Counsel (ed. Thor Sundby for Chaucer Society, 1873), 
which Jean de Meung reproduced in his Livre de Mellibee 
et Prudence. 

3An Alphabet of Tales. An English 15th Century Trans- 
lation of the Alphabetum Narrationum, etc. Edited by Mrs. 
Mary M. Banks Two parts, London, EETS., 1904, 1905. 
Cf. also P. Toldo, Dall’ Alphabetum Narrationum, Herrigs 
archiv, 117, 68 ff. 

*Cf. Petri Alfonsi Disciplinae Clericalis. Zum ersten 
mal herausgegeben, etc., von Fr. Wilh. Val. Schmidt, 
Berlin, 1827; also, Discipline de Clergie de Pierre Al- 
phonse. Société des Bibliophiles frangais. Par J. La- 
bouderie, Paris, 1824. See also Migne, Patr. Lat., tom, 
157, col. 671 ff. 
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and appeared in so many different forms in various 
literatures of the Middle Ages. The story also 
belongs to the important subdivision ® of this cycle 
which Gaston Paris calls Le Cycle de la Gageure.® 
It should be of especial interest to Shakesperian 
students, because it serves to throw a little more 
light on the difficult question of the ultimate 
source, or sources, of the plot of Cymbeline. The 
short piece occurs on fol. 137 of the Worcester 
ms. 172, and runs as follows : 


‘Ther were ii marchauntis in Rome, of the 
whiche that oon had a wif a chast and a faire 
womman. Forsoth that other no trustifeith had 
in no womman. Whan and wherfor sumtyme 
whan an(d)" other wern disceived of wymmens 
lightnes,* he joied. He forsoth of the trust and 
feith of his wif ageynsaide that other, of the 
whiche thei put in plegge al their possessioun : 
this that he shuld corrupt hir withyn xv daies, 
he, for whi as with this condicioun stidefastly 
kept, that the husbond shuld nat warne or tel his 
wif of this covenaunt. She therfor busied with 
al maner of lightnes as wip nothyng lad nor huyred 
bi hir footemayde or seruaunt with yiftes corrupt 
she was disceived. Forsoth she had a Ryng, that 
is to [say],° of hir first husbondes yift above al 
possessiouns most diere. She had also a vernacle 
in signe and of an hand and an half from the kne 
vnto the Right hipe. And whan so bi the foote- 
maide or seruaunt prively had taken he that 
knowen Ryng and with knowlache that I have 
saide told and rehersed to his felaw, as signes and 
tokenes of most certayne advyowtrye, he bitake 
with cursid suspeccioun exiled hymsilf of his pos- 
sessioun and ysid of exile. This thyng noised bi 
the Citee she was outcast as advowteres and to 
the nephew or cosyn of hir husbond she was com- 
mitted. Ther [he] cam into Alisaunder and cov- 
ered and hid with strength and kynde of clothis 
beryng hymsilf evene to the kyng in manyfold 
seruice, in the friendship of the kyng hym bare 
as myght be in curtesye most swift and light as 
admynistratrice of al pe Realme. The kynges 
Rentis wern infinytily multiplied bi his provi- 
dence. Than themperour of Rome dede. His 
yong sone whan he Empired in the (f. 137b) 
Empire herd of the sapient wisdam of hym of 
Alisaunder [and] sent [for] hym to Rome. [He] 


5 Cf. Edwin A. Greenlaw, The Vows of Baldwin (Publ. 
Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxt, 607 (footnote). 

6 Romania, 481 ff. 

7 Letters in parentheses are redundant, the punctuation 
is my own. 

8 This word added on margin of MS. 

® Letters or words in brackets are my own addition. 
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peased thempire, Restored soft and easy lawes into 
the friendship of themperour and the Citezenis and 
the provynce with his high merites, nat puttyng 
hymsilf any symulacioun or token vnto his traitour. 
Bi hap and fortune [she] fond hir husbond among 
poore folk most porest and dide hym to be nur- 
risshed. And bifore his traitour dide to be 
Rehersed his treason bifore the Citezeyns. Pat 
don [he] arraied a feste to the delectacioun, that 
is to say, of felawship and festers. Than at the 
last he opened and [was] deemed into deth of his 
owne confessioun. The pore man went his wey 
and she to hir husbond.’’ ” 


Now, it is evident that the tale as here given 
has been translated and possibly abbreviated. 
The translator was apparently rather ignorant of 
the idiomatic English of the late fifteenth century, 
or he was probably trying to reproduce a word for 
word translation of his original. But in spite of 
the awkward language and the loose style we can 
easily gather that the subject of the tale is vir- 
tually the same as that which Gaston Paris calls 
the ‘‘ fundamental theme’? of all the varieties of 
the Wager cycle." That is to say, we have here 
a man who boasts of the virtue of a woman in the 
presence of another man who undertakes to seduce 
her. By means of deception the gallant makes it 
appear that the woman has yielded to his solicita- 
tions, but in the end her innocence is established 
and the would-be-seducer is punished. 

It is not possible or necessary to attempt here 
to analyze the numereus varieties of the tales 
belonging to the Wager cycle. For this group is 
not only very large, but it is in itself, as I have 
said, a branch of the still larger cycle of ‘‘ The 
Woman Falsely Accused.”’ 

Paris in his thorough study of the Wager cycle 
makes two grand divisions of the tales belonging 
under it, and several sub-divisions. In tales of 
the first division (A), the gallant acts thruout in 
good faith. In those of the second class (B), he 
sets out to win by fair means or foul and employs 
strategy, bribery, and deception of every sort to 
compass his ends. Paris is of the opinion that 
(A) represents more primitive forms of the story, 
in which it is a sister whose chastity is the object 


10 This version seems to be a corrupt and abbreviated 
reproduction of the original, about which I have as yet 
obtained no information whatever, 

11 Op. cit., p. 481, 
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of the wager, and not a wife. He accordingly 
reconstructs’ what he thinks might represent the 
original form of the tale : 


A young hero praises his sister’s virtue at the 
court of a king. The king (or another) asserts 
confidently that he can seduce her, and the hero 
is cast into prison to await the issue. If the 
attempt prove successful, he is to forfeit his life. 
The sister receives the solicitations of the gallant 
and pretends to acquiesce. But she persuades a 
maid-servant to take her place, whose ring-fin- 
ger the gallant cuts off and brings with him as 

roof of his success. The hero thinking he has 
ost, is preparing for death when the sister arrives 
and shows her finger intact.” 


This simple form of the story has been preserved 
in a medieval Greek poem, an outline of which is 
given by Paris,‘ and also in the ancient Scottish 
ballad, The Twa Knights. In the latter tale it 
is, however, a wife instead of a sister, on whose 
virtue the wager is laid. The change from sister 
to wife is not difficult to account for when we con- 
sider the numerous transformations which simple, 
primitive stories underwent during the Middle 
Ages. 

While this form of the wager story is not known 
in any oriental version, its general characteristics 
are such as to suggest an oriental origin. Von 
der Hagen” thinks the method of obtaining evi- 
dence by mutilation (that is, by cutting off a 
finger) points to the great antiquity of the story. 
And the development of the mutilation feature 
in oriental medieval tales is very interesting in 
connection with the study of the origin of birth- 
marks, and of fadeless flowers or pictures as em- 
blems of faithfulness between husband and wife ; 
but such considerations would lead us too far 
afield. These and all other features of the 
wager cycle have either been touched upon or 
treated in detail by Von der Hagen,” Landau,” 


MP, 546. 

%8While such reconstructions are largely a matter of 
guesswork, Paris’s attempt seems to be more plausible 
than that of Ohle (55f.),—tho Ohle is concerned princi- 
pally with that form of the story which furnishes the plot 
of Cymbeline. 

P, 483, 

8 Described and printed by Child, rx, 21 ff. 

Gesammt Abenteuer, 11, p. Lxxxiii ff. 

™ Op. cit. 18 Die Quellen des Dekameron, 135 ff. 
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Ohle,” Greenlaw, Paris and others. Suffice it 
to say that in most cases the gallant attains his 
end (or thinks he does so) by means of deception 
practiced with the help of a middle-woman (cham- 
bermaid, nurse, or other familiar of the lady). 
Sometimes he gains admittance to the lady’s cham- 
ber by means of some such ruse as concealing him- 
self in a chest and having it deposited in the room. 
Sometimes a maid-servant or other attendant of 
the lady describes the interior of her room to the 
gallant, as well as a birthmark on the lady’s body, 
and steals for him some precious piece or pieces of 
her jewelry. And sometimes the gallant succeeds 
in having an accomplice concealed in the lady’s 
chamber, whose discovery by the husband (or 
others) places her in a compromising situation. 
In the stories which have thus far been recorded 
the defeated brother, lover, or husband employs 
numerous devices for avenging himself upon the 
lady who he supposes has deceived him. And in 
every case the treachery of the gallant is laid bare, 
or his mistake (in those instances in which he acts 
in good faith) is corrected. In the end punish- 
ment is meted out where it is due, and reconcilia- 
tion is generally effected between lover and beloved. 
The Worcester version of the story clearly be- 
longs in class B, and its very simple and primitive 
character might seem to make it doubtful whether 
Paris is correct in supposing that A represents an 
earlier form of the cycle. But this question can 
only be settled in a convincing manner by a more 
comprehensive study than has thus far been under- 
taken of the entire cycle of ‘‘ The Woman Falsely 
Accused.’’ Our tale presents the following char- 
acteristics which will be found in some one or in 
several of the tales of the Wager cycle, as it is 
analyzed by Paris : (1) A wager is laid by a hus- 
band on the chastity of his wife. (2) When his 
advances are rejected, the would-be seducer em- 
ploys deception and bribery to compass his ends. 
(3) By such means he gains possession of a 
highly prized ornament (a ring) belonging to the 
lady, and he also learns about a birthmark, —its 
appearance and location on her body. (4) The 
deceived husband attempts to punish his appar- 
ently disloyal wife (that is, she is committed ‘‘to 


die Romanischen Vorléufer von Shakespeares Cym- 
beline, Leipzig, 1890. 
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the nephew or cosyn of hir husbond’’).” (5) 
But she disguises herself as a man and flees to 
Alexandria, where she wins great favor as a coun- 
sellor and efficient officer of the ruler of the coun- 
try. (6) In the performance of her duties there 
she one day discovers her husband among the 
beggars of the city, makes herself known to him 
and they are reconciled. (7) Thru the energetic 
action of the lady the treacherous gallant is 
brought to bay and made to suffer for his crimes. 

While we find all these common characteristics 
present, there is only one of the score and more 
tales recorded and described by Paris * that offers 
any very close parallel to the Worcester version. 
And this tale is preserved in the Tours ms. 468, 
fol. 165. It is as follows: There was once a lady 
famous for her great virtue. On a certain occa- 
sion when courtiers were traducing women in 
the presence of the king the conversation turned 
to the lady. One of those present said: ‘I 
wager my estate that I can go to her home and do 
what I wish with her in fifteen days; and I will 
prove my success by reliable evidence.’’ The hus- 
band denies that he can do it, and wagers his 
estate also. The gallant repairs to the dwelling 
of the lady, but failing to gain access, he beguiles 
by fraud a maid-servant of the lady, who steals 
and turns over to him a ring which the lady had 
received from her husband. Moreover, she re- 
veals to him the fact that the lady has a birth- 
mark on her thigh. 

On his return he reports that he has won and 
produces the evidence. When the husband hears 
it, he withdraws confused and very credulous, 
and having conducted his wife to his manor 
house he throws her into the water. She is res- 
cued, and having exchanged her dress for male 
attire goes into a monastery, is converted, and 
having behaved herself there in an edifying man- 
ner she is given by the abbot to the king as 
almoner, and performs her duties willingly and 
very acceptably. One day while distributing alms 
she sees her husband among the poor people. She 
takes him aside, addresses some kind words to him 
and asks his history. He relates it to her and 


% The ‘‘ nephew or cosyn’’ corresponds to the servant 
in Decameron and Cymbeline. 

31 P, 499 ff. Paris’s study includes modern as well as 
medieval versions. 
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tells her in confidence that the thing which gives 
him most pain is the thought of his cruel treat- 
ment of his wife. Then she tells him what has 
happened to her, and having obtained permission 
of the king to return to her own country, and 
having procured a horse and arms for her hus- 
band, she returns to the court of the (first) king 
in the fitting garb of woman and accuses the gal- 
lant of treachery and of having used violence. 
He denies on oath that he has ever seen her. She 
then addressing the king says: ‘‘Sir, grant me 
justice, I pray, for he has traduced me, thru his 
perfidy my husband lost his estate, and I was 
forced into exile.’ The treacherous gallant is 
condemned to be hanged, the husband’s estate is 
restored to him, and she returns with him to their 
home. 


While there are a number of striking points of 


similarity between this Tours Ms. story and that of 
Worcester ms. 172, it is very evident, I think, 
that neither of them is derived immediately from 
the other. In this connection the following dif- 
ferences are significant : (1) The Worcester ver- 
sion is one of the few tales of the cycle in which 
the scene of action is laid mainly in Rome.” (2) 
The deceived and disappointed man does not at- 
tempt to drown his wife, but she is cast out of her 
native city asan adulteress. (3) The wife escapes 
to Alexandria disguised as a man, and there be- 
comes the confidential adviser of the king.* (4) 
Her great ability as statesman at Alexandria 
becomes known at the Roman court, and the 
young, inexperienced emperor sends for her to 
assist him in reducing the affairs of his realm to 
peace and order. (5) There (i. ¢., at Rome) she 
accidentally meets both her husband and the vil- 
lainous gallant, with the former of whom she is 
reconciled, while she causes the latter to be justly 
punished. 

The time limit of the wager is the same, fifteen 
days, in both stories, and I think these are the 
only known members of the cycle in which this 
number of days is stipulated. 

The birthmark feature occurs in many of the 


Also in Cymbeline and the Miracle de Oton, Roy d’ Es- 
pagne (cf. Ander’s Shakespeare's Books, p. ; on the 
scene of action generally see Ohle, 54f. 

** This feature appears in other versions of the tale, but 
it is not present in that of the Tours ms. 
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tales, and its character and location are of great 
interest. It is generally a flower (violet or rose), 
a mole, a wart, or a bunch of hair, which appears 
on or near one of the lady’s breasts, or on one of 
her thighs, or sometimes on one shoulder.** But 
no other known story describes the birthmark as 
a ‘‘vernacle in signe,’’ which we are told was 
located ‘‘ an hand and an half from the kne unto 
the right hipe.’’ The birthmark figures in so 
many” of these medieval tales that we must 
believe it originated very early in the genesis of 
the cycle. It does not occur, I think, in any of 
those tales in which the plot hinges on substitu- 
tion and mutilation. But the use of the ‘slave 
brand’’ to mark the entrapped suitors of the 
‘*lady with the lotus flower’’ in an oriental 
(Cashmere) tale of Soma Deva™ suggests at least 
a remote connection between mutilation” and 
birth-marks. 


W. H. Hume. 
Western Reserve University. 


Pedro Sanchez by D. Josz M. PEReEpa, with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by Ratpu 
Emerson Bassett. Ginn and Co., 1908. 


During the past few years a distinct advance in 
text-editing has been marked by the appearance of 
a number of admirably edited volumes, several of 
which are fortunately in Spanish. The service 
rendered by such works to this kind of scholar- 
ship—for text-editing ought to merit such a title 


* Cf. Ohle, 16f. On a possible origin for the birthmark 
feature in these tales, see Ohle, p. 58. 

*% The birthmark is a violet in Le Roman de la riolette 
(ed. Michel, Paris, 1834) ; a rose in Guillawme de Dole 
(ed. Servois, Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, 1893 ; cf. 
Todd, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 1, 107 ff.) ; a wart sur- 
rounded by a tuft of golden hairs beneath the left breast 
(Decameron, 9th story, 124 Day)’; ‘‘a mole cinque-spot- 
ted’’ (Cymbeline) ; a lock of hair on the left shoulder 
(Eufemia. Comedy by Lope de Rueda, 16th cent., cf. 
Paris, p. 491) ; a strawberry on the shoulder ( Contes Men- 
tonais, Paris, 497) ; three grains of coffee on the thigh (Mos- 
lema and Rasimi, Paris, 523) ; a small black wart on the 
left arm (Zin liepliche histori und wahrheit von vir Kaufmen- 
dern, cf. Von der Hagen, 1, p. ciii). 

*6 Von der Hagen, 111, p. lxxxivf.; R, Kohler, Zu der 
Erzihlung Adams von Cobsam, Jahrb. jf. rom. u. engl. Litt., 
61 f. 

"7 See Paris, p. 509, footnote 2, 
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—cannot be overestimated, inasmuch as they re- 
move from it the stigma of amateurishness due to 
the productions of inexperienced and over-eager 
editors. Heretofore, we have unfortunately con- 
sidered text-editing as a somewhat scornful hack- 
work left to the tyro ; and, as a result of this atti- 
tude, we have not a small number of texts that 
certainly deserve no better qualification. In the 
midst of so much around us to condemn, it is 
therefore with pleasure that we welcome any text- 
book like the present one which is worthy of high 
commendation, deserving a place among our best- 
edited Romance texts. 

The purpose of the book, as summarily set forth 
in the Preface and in the Introduction to the 
Vocabulary, is two-fold : in the first place, a cul- 
tural one by means of a notable work dealing with 
modern Spanish society in its most classical spirit ; 
and, secondly, a linguistic one, by taking a model 
text as the basis for careful language study in ele- 
mentary or intermediate classes with all possible 
annotation for the realization of this intention, In 
each respect Pereda presents uncommonly strong 
advantages. He is the embodiment of the Spanish 
temperament to a degree hardly equalled by any 
of his contemporaries, the personification, so to 
speak, of Spanish sentiments and ideals; while, 
at the same time, as the heir of the best literary 
traditions of classical Spain he has produced a 
quality of work serving as the model of the castizo 
in Spanish expression. 

Pereda is also a striking example of an author 
whose personality is so completely merged into 
his work that the significance of the latter is 
missed without a full knowledge of the former as 
reflected in his literary output in its entirety. It 
is obvious, then, that an editor of a work of Pereda 
must be one who is capable of demonstrating the 
vital relationship that exists between the author’s 
personality and the honesty, the sincerity, and, 
especially, the finish and elegance characterizing 
his literary expression. Furthermore, any text— 
and particularly one of an author like Pereda— 
serving as a linguistic model loses its chief raison 
d’étre unless it be made the means of emphasizing 
the important characteristics of the language. To 
perform this double task, the qualifications of long 
experience and patient observation are necessary ; 
and, apparently in this instance, the editor fulfills 
all requirements. 
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The Introduction has aimed to present those 
salient traits of the author necessary for the proper 
appreciation of his work either as a whole or in 
isolated volumes. For this reason it is divided 
into three parts : first, the study of Pereda’s work 
as the reflection of his literary personality ; next, 
a summary of the leading events of each volume 
with a commentary—a proceeding justifiable by 
the fact that Pereda’s works are destined to 
become a part, so far as we can judge at present, 
of the permanent body of Spanish classics— ; and, 
finally, a sketch of the last century of Spanish 
politics, which is absolutely indispensable for any 
intelligent reading of Pedro Sénchez and which is 
nowhere else accessible in so brief a form. This 
first part of the work contains a considerable 
amount of original material, as, for example, con- 
cerning Pereda’s life and work, which it is to be 
regretted that the editor did not see fit to publish 
first in some learned review. As such material is 
rarely expected in a text, the ordinary scholar 
may not be cognizant of its existence unless his 
attention is directed to it in some way. 

It is also to be regretted that the editor was 
obliged to abridge the Spanish text. Such sur- 
gery, unfortunately too frequent in dealing with 
foreign works, is always to be feared. Yet it is 
more pardonable in regard to Spanish fiction 
which is usually so bulky that only through some 
sort of a reduction can a novel be rendered avail- 


able for class use with the editorial accessories - 


needed. Furthermore, in a volume like the 
present one, a skillful abridgment is a distinct 
gain, inasmuch as it minimizes for the learner’s 
mind the danger of congestion from the display 
of an overassortment of narrative facts along with 
the other demands upon his attention. Pereda’s 
better known works, such as Sotileza and Pefias 
arriba, present almost insuperable difficulties for 
such treatment. But Pedro Sénchez, which pos- 
sesses the broadest human interest and most per- 
manent elements of vitality of any of Pereda’s 
works, lends itself readily to a reduction that 
seeks to retain the movement while dismissing 
characters and incidents de second plan. Yet it 
cannot be denied that all the accessories are neces- 
sary to make the complete picture effective to the 
trained mind provided with a vision capable of 
embracing all the details and understanding their 
relations to one another. 
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The Notes deal either with historical and social 
matter specifically called forth by a given occasion 
in the text or with explanatory matter difficult, or 
too long, to classify in the Vocabulary. With 
regard to this last feature of the work—i. ¢., the 
Vocabulary—to which the editor has given espe- 
cial emphasis, the question immediately arises 
whether it is at all necessary in an advanced text. 
Our answer would probably be in the negative, if 
we were concerned with French, in which good 
dictionaries abound. But with regard to Spanish 
where no thoroughly satisfactory dictionary—not 
even in the Castilian itself—-is yet available, such 
a feature seems almost imperative in every text. 
Besides, an author whose vocabulary is as rich and 
varied—at times, even exotic—as that of Pereda 
requires a more special explanation than is found 
in the ordinary dictionary. Furthermore, in this 
particular case, the ingenious use of cross-refer- 
ences is not only of great assistance to both the 
teacher and student, but will merit the consider- 
ation of the future lexicographer of Spanish. 

Into the Notes and Vocabulary have slipped— 
quite unavoidably from the peculiar nature and 
inception of the task—some slight mistakes which 
doubtless prevent the completed work from ful- 
filling in all respects the good intentions of the 
builder in harmony with its imposing outlines. 
These blemishes, though not of much importance, 
are to be honestly and candidly noted : 

Page vii. The appearance of the page would be 
greatly improved by the omission of the long series 
of ‘‘its.’’ P. xix, 1. 10. Would it not be more 
exact to say ‘‘about the end of the seventeenth 
century,’’ inasmuch as some of Calderon’s best 
work appeared after 1650? P. xix, Il. 21, ete. 
Although published after several of Pereda’s 
works, did not Pepita Jiménez establish the type 
of the modern Spanish novel to the world in gen- 
eral? (Cf. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Span. Lit., 1898, 
pp. 387-8.) P. xxxvi, ]. 1. The figure 1 after 
‘*blandishments’’ belongs doubtless to p. xxxv, 
1, 26. P. xxxix, 1. 2. Inéz should be Inés. P. 
Ixxxviii, 1. 25. Alfonso XIII should read Alfonso 
XII, P.1,1. 1. As an argument in favor of the 
little recognized two-fold nature of pueblo as com- 
posed of town proper and outlying comarca, cf. p. 
5, 1. 10, las mieses del pueblo. P. 10, 1. 18. Siendo 
muy de tenerse en cuenta : while quite clear in sense 
a satisfactory phraseology is not easy to produce 
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from the vocabulary data (cf. ser). It would be 
well to make a note, as, for ex., ‘‘ it is well worth 
bearing in mind.’”’ P. 11, 1. 18. This much- 
needed explanation of the invariable /o in juxta- 
position with a variable adjective might be im- 
proved in clearness. P. 40, ll. 32-33. The word- 
ing of the note would imply that the lucero del 
alba was the victim of the cesantias of which D. 
Serafin complains, whereas, in reality, the lucero 
is referred to as the dispenser of them. P. 67, 1. 
16. The editor’s language in regard to the Clarin 
seems a little too severe. However frothy its pol- 
itics might have been, Matica (p. 72, ll. 2-13) 
calls it a ‘‘ journal of good business methods and 
high literary standing.’’ P. 72, 1. 7. ‘‘ Quite as 
well’’ rather ‘‘ the best that can be.’’ In regard 
to the Vocabulary, the following omissions have 
been noted: trashumante (p. 6, 1. 23), vineulo 
(p. 11, 1. 32), hiriendo (p. 13, 1. 6), centella (p. 
21, 1. 25), tapiceria (p. 48, 1. 16), sobrado (p. 
56, 1. 25), aduana (p. 62, 1. 19), armario (p. 
73, 1.27). ‘Just as’’ for ast como (p. 60, 1. 
16) does not appear anywhere. Under cargo, 
the expression hacerse cargo de (p. 5, 1. 4; p. 56, 
1, 23), ‘to become aware of, to realize,’’ is not 
recorded. Under cuarto, the value of ‘‘ about 6 
cents’? should read ‘‘about 6 mills.’’ Under 
quitar, we find quita, interj., ‘‘God forbid!’’, 
for 148, 1. 3; rather ‘‘nonsense! go away !”’ 
The meaning of higa should be made to read : 
‘fig (contemptuously—the fruit is higo),’’ etc. 
As will be readily seen, these are errors of com- 
mission and omission that naturally find their way 
into a first edition. It is to be hoped that the 
editor and publishers—who, by the way, are to be 
congratulated on the typographical beauty and 
compactness of the book —will see to it that in the 
second edition these slight improvements are 
made so as to render the work as nearly perfect 


as possible. 
Columbia University. 


Joun L. Geria. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Honor To wHom Honor Is DUE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In the September number of Harpers’ 
Monthly Magazine appears a criticism of Shakes- 
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peare’s Antony and Cleopatra by Mr. James 
Douglas. This unfortunately does not keep up 
to the level of the earlier reviews of the series, by 
Swinburne. One-fourth of the article is devoted 
to the word-music of ‘‘ the purple patch’’ descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra’s meeting Antony on the river 
Cydnus. Mr. Douglas talks for three columns of 
the wonderful combinations of ‘‘liquids’’ and 
‘open vowels’’ and so on ; but he does not men- 
tion the fact that the passage is taken from North’s 
Plutarch with very little change. If he had con- 
sidered the entire description, he would have 
found it almost word for word in Plutarch. I 
quote the selection given by Mr. Douglas, and 
then the passage from North’s Plutarch, under- 
lining the words taken directly from North : 


‘* The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, © 
Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them ; the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster 
As amurous of their strokes.?’ 
(Act 11, Se. ii, ll. 196-202. ) 


~ ‘She disdained to set forward otherwise, but 


to take her barge in the riuer of Cydnus, the 


poope whereof was of gold, the sailes of purple, 
and the owers of siluer, which kept stroke in 
rowing after the sound of the musicke of flutes, 
howboyes, cytherns, vyolls, and such other in- 
struments as they played vpon in the barge.... 
others tending the tackle and ropes of the barge, 
out of the which there came a wonderfull passing 
sweete sauor of perfumes that perfumed the 
wharfes side.’,—North’s Plutarch, 1595, from 
Furness’s Antony and Cleopatra, p. 390. 


Shakespeare changed the word-music of prose 
into the word-music of poetry, but he did not 
originate the music nor create the picture. 

Mr. Douglas’s other criticisms add little to the 
appreciation of Shakespeare’s power. He shows 
how Shakespeare’s delineation of Cleopatra’s char- 
acter differs from that of Plutarch ; but this we 
all could have read in Prof. Ferrero’s Greatness 
and Decline of Rome. 


James Morratt. 
Philadelphia. 
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Aw Unprinrep Version or CrisTEMASssE 
Sona.’’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—Among the beautiful carols of the Vir- 
gin and her Child, published by Dr. Dyboski from 
Richard Hill’s Commonplace-book,' there is none 
more touching than the Gloria in Excelsis, as it 
might be called. The dialogue between the holy 
mother and her son, carried through eleven stan- 
zas, depicts the heart-wrung Maiden, distraught 
at the grief of her Child, learning for the first 
time of the sorrows that are in store. At the 
same time there ring above this poignant sorrow 
the joyous notes of the angels singing in heaven. 
‘The poem,’’ says Professor Padelford,? ‘‘ por- 
trays the crushing grief of the Virgin with the 
naive fidelity and tenderness characteristic of 
medieval workmanship.’’ 

It needs no excuse, therefore, if I call the at- 
tention of students of the period, and particularly 
of the editors of future carols, to a manuscript 
containing the first stanzas of this carol, in. an 
unnoticed version decidedly better than that pub- 
lished by Dr. Dyboski. This ms., Laud 683, is 
probably not later than 1460, and it therefore 
antedates the Hill version by at least seventy 
years. Its version corrects that of the worthy 
song-loving freeman of Grocers Hall, to an extent 
that makes printing the whole text advisable. I 
therefore subjoin a literal transcript of the Laud 
copy, which is on the last folio, 105b, an odd 
page left vacant. The leaves which contained 
the rest of the song, and possibly other carols, 
are lost. As is customary in such texts the 
refrain is given as a heading, and not repeated 
in full thereafter. 


HERE BEGYNNETH A CRISTEMASSE SONG. 
(fol 105b 


Synge we with angelis. gloria in excelsis 4 
A babe is born, our blysse to brynge,? 
A maide ther was dyd? lully and synge ; 


! Early English Text Society, Extra Series, CI (1908). 
The poem is printed pp. 21-23. It has also been printed 
by Fliigel in Festschrift fiir R. Hildebrand, 1894, and in 
Anglia, xxvt, 247 (1903). Prof. Holthausen corrected 
his text in Anglia, xvm, 444. 

* Cambridge History of English Literature, u, 382. 
seems ignorant of this Laud text. 


He 
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She saide : ‘‘ dere sone, leve thy wepynge, 
Thy ffader ys the kyng of blys.’’ 
Synge we, [with angelis, gloria in excelsis]. 


‘* Lullay,”’ she sange and saide® also, 
‘* My nowne‘ dere sone, why artow wo? 
Haue I not do that® I sholde do? 
Thy grevaunce, telle me what it is!’’ 
Synge we, [etc. ] 
‘* Nay, modir,’ for this ® wepe I nought, 
But for the wo that shal be wrought 
To me, er® I mankynde haue bought : 
Was neuer no” sorwe so lyk, I wys.’’ "! 
Synge we, [etc.] 


‘* A, pore dere sone ! * telle me not soo, 
Thow art my child, J] haue no moo ; 
Sholde I se men myn owne sone slo ? 
Allas! dere what menyth this?’’ 
Synge we, [etc.] 


‘¢Yis, modir, myn handis," that ye here se, 
They " shal be nailled to™ a tre, 
My ffeet also fastened ® schul be ; 
That man shal wepe that seeth ™ this.”’ 
Synge we, [etc.] 
‘* Allas, dere child!*! hard ys myn * happe, 
To se my sone that sook * my pappe, 
His handys, or * feet, that I sholde lappe,*® 
Be nailled so sore,** that neuer dyd amys.”’ 
Synge we [with angelis, gloria in excelsis]. 


v 


Variants in Hill’s version: Refrain 2. Now synge (in 
every case). This points to the dropping of final -e asa 
song syllable, in Hill’s version. 1. to blys us brynge. 
Holthausen corrected to ‘‘us blis to brynge’’; but Dy- 
boski defended Hill, and said brynge might be subjunc- 
tive. 2. I hardamayd. 3. said &songe. 4. Myn own. 
5. art pow. 6. as. 7. Nay dere moder. 8. pe. 9. or. 
10. om. Hill. 11. ywis. 12. Pessederesone. 13. my 
dere son! 14. menys. 15. My hondis, moder. 16. may. 
17. om. Hill. 18. vnto. 19. all so fast. 20. Men shall 
wepe that shall se. 21. A, dere son! 22. my. 23, 
sokid. 24. his. 25. dide wrappe. 26. Be so naylid. 


Henry Nosite MacCracken. 


Writers New IpEas. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:~ When a writer or speaker is struck 
powerfully by a new idea, he generally shows 
marvelous ingenuity in working it into his next 
production. I have found what seems to me a 
curious instance of this often exemplified tendency. 
In Les Annales Politiques et Littéraires for 
March 28th, the French critic Emile Faguet re- 
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views Charles Régismanset’s collection of epigrams 
entitled ‘‘ Les Contradictions.’’ The reviewer is 
especially struck by the warning : 

‘* Ne dis pas : 

__ Je n’aime pas la danse. 

Mais : 

Je danse mal.”’ 

He applies this bit of searching criticism to 
various phases of life, and quotes it repeatedly in 
the course of his review. 

In the April number of the Quarterly Review, 
the hundredth anniversary of Tennyson’s birth is 
commemorated by an appreciation of the English 
poet from the pen of the same French critic. In 
the course of a rapid summary of the chief facts 
of Tennyson’s life, Faguet says : 

‘* Aprés quelques changements de résidence il 
se fixe & Farringford, dans |’Ile de Wight, s’y 
complait et y caresse son bonheur, ne s’écartant de 


ce lieu que rarement pour aller 4 Londres qu’il 
aime peu ou plutét or il s’ aime peu. 


R. T. House. 
Southwestern State Normal School, Weatherford, Okla. 


‘* NEVER LESS ALONE THAN WHEN ALONE.”’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—In connection with the comment in 
Modern Language Notes for February and April 
by Professor Cook and Professor Allen on the 
source of the apothegm, ‘‘ Never less alone than 
when alone,’’ I venture to call attention to the 
opening sentences of Cowley’s essay, ‘‘ Of Soli- 
tude,’’ which are as follows :— 

«** Nunquam minus solus, quam cum solus’ is 
now become a very vulgar saying. Every man 
and almost every boy for these seventeen hundred 
years has had it in his mouth. But it was at first 
spoken by the excellent Scipio, who was without 


question a most worthy, most happy, and the 
greatest of all mankind. His meaning, etc.’’ 


Professor Allen’s citation of Cicero’s De Offciis 
(3. 1) apparently determined the source of the 
apothegm for English literature, but Cowley’s 
testimony to its longstanding popularity seems 


worth quoting. 
W. F. Brewer. 
Montana Agricultural College. 
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LITERATURE OF MELANCHOLY. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs:—In his Beginnings of the English Ro- 
mantic Movement (p. 91), Professor Phelps says 
regarding the ‘‘literature of melancholy ’’ which 
flourished in the middle and latter half of the 
eighteenth century, ‘‘Of course its original in- 
spiration from Penseroso is indisputable.’’ 
Professor Beers, in his more extended work on 
the same subject, is guarded in his statements but 
seems to think Milton’s poem was an important 
influence upon this so-called ‘‘ graveyard poetry.’’ 
Altho one or the other of these opinions has 
been accepted by most students of eighteenth cen- 
tury literature, both seem to me to be based upon 
a confusion of several quite different things and a 
misunderstanding of Milton’s poem. 

In the first place, the fondness of the eighteenth 
century for gloom found expression in a number 
of notable works which were entirely uninfluenced 
by Il Penseroso, for example, Young’s Night 
Thoughts (1742-8), Blair’s Grave (1745), and 
the less known Night (1728) of Ralph in poetry, 
and in prose James Harvey’s Meditations among 
the Tombs (1745-6). There is also a remarkable 
expression of it as early as 1725 in a letter of the 
poet Thompson’s, ‘‘Now I imagine you seized 
with a fine romantic kind of melancholy on the 
fading of the year ; now I figure you wandering, 
philosophical and pensive, amidst the brown, with- 
ered groves, while the leaves rustle under your 
feet, the sun gives a farewell, parting gleam. . . 
Then again when the heavens wear a more gloomy 
aspect, the winds whistle, and the waters spout.”’ 
It seems pretty clear, accordingly, that I/ Pen- 
seroso did not furnish the original inspiration for 
the “‘ literature of melancholy.’’ To what degree 
did it influence that literature ? 

About 1740 Milton’s octosyllabics became very 
popular and furnished a model for hundreds of 
poems. It would be natural to suppose, if J/ Pen- 
seroso were closely connected with the poetry of 
gloom, that a large number of these imitations 
would be of a melancholy character and that many 
of them would breathe the clammy air of the 
tomb. This is very far from being the case. My 
recollection of the four hundred and more poems 
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of this type that I have found is that there are very 
few gloomy pieces among them, far fewer, I am 
certain, than among the poems written at the time 
in other forms. J/ Penseroso seems to have been 
scarcely more popular and no more imitated than 
its joyous companion piece. Poems on solitude, 
contemplation, and similar subjects connected with 
a love of retirement and seclusion are, to be sure, 
frequently found and were without doubt influ- 
enced by Milton’s poem. But these themes are 
not gloomy any more than is I/ Penseroso—which, 
it should be observed, is not I7 Melancholio. They 
praise a quiet, contemplative life and they praise it, 
as Milton does, because it seems to them the hap- 
. piest life and not because they are deprest or 
because they enjoy gloom. It is a far cry from 
the mood of Ji Penseroso to that of the Might 
Thoughts or of such passages as the following 
from Warton’s Pleasures of Melancholy : 


- But when the world 
Is clad in Midnight’s raven-colour’d robe, 
Mid hollow charnal let me watch the flame 
Of taper dim, shedding a livid glare 
Oe’r the wan heaps ; while airy voices talk 
Along the glimm’ ring wall; or ghastly shape 
At distance seen, invites with beck’ning hand 
My lonesome steps, thro’ the far-winding vaults. 


Professor Beers apparently uses the terms ‘“ ele- 
giac mood,”’ ‘‘love of retirement and seclusion,’’ 
‘* low spirits,’’ and ‘‘ Pensive Meditation ’’ inter- 
changeably (Eng. Romanticism XVIII Cent., p. 
162), and accordingly, it would seem, groups all 
the poetry of the mid-eighteenth century which 
exhibits any of these under what he calls ‘‘the 
Ii Penseroso school.’’ Then, too, tho he says, 
‘¢ There were various degrees of somberness from 
the delicate gray of the Wartons to the funereal 
sable of Young’s Night Thoughts and Blaire’s 
Grave,’’ Professor Beers fails to call attention to 
the important fact that the sombreness of one poet 
differs radically from that of another in kind. We 
have, for instance, the real tho far from intense 
melancholy of Gray, the exaggerated love of gloom 
of Thomas Warton and Walpole—which is genu- 
ine only as it comes from a healthy enjoyment of 
ghosts, mysteries and Gothic architecture,—and 
the fondness for a retired, studious life which is 
exprest in I/ Penseroso and was exemplified by 
Milton’s happy years at Horton. The love of 
gloom which characterized much of the literature 
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erl. von Kannegiesser u. Witte, Leipz., 1852), but he does 
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of the middle and later part of the eighteenth 
century belongs with the fondness for the Middle 
Ages, for ruins, and for wild nature. It was a 
part of the romantic and rather sentimental ten- 
dencies of the time ; it is alien to the mood of J 
Penseroso and would have been quite the same if 
Milton’s poem had never been written. 


Raymonp D. Havens, 
The University of Rochester. 


THe MEANING oF ViTA Nuova. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—The word Nuova in the title of Dante’s 
famous opuscule is usually interpreted to mean 
either ‘ youthful,’ or ‘new’ in the sense of regen- 
erate through his love for Beatrice. Witte in the 
Prolegomena to his edition pretty effectually dis- 
poses of the former interpretation but accepts the 
latter. It has always seemed to me unsatisfactory 
to connect the idea of regeneration through love 
with a nine year old boy, even after making all 
possible allowances for the precocity of genius, 
and it has long seemed to me that the word might 
bear another meaning, which, so far as I am 
aware, has not been proposed. This meaning is 
that of ‘strange,’ or ‘mystic.’* It must be re- 
membered that Dante gives the title in Latin, 
and that novus has at times the sense of ‘ strange,’ 
‘never before experienced,’ while, so far as I 
know, it does not connote the idea of regeneration. 
In Italian, too, examples of nuovo = strange, are 
plentiful. The life which Dante describes is cer- 
tainly a mystic one, in which by meditation and 
certain conduct he attains an esoteric knowledge 
of love. I think this is true whether we regard 
Beatrice as wholly human, wholly allegorical, or 
partly one and partly the other. 


1Tt is true that Witte pointed out the sense of meravi- 
glioso, straordinario, which nuovo and novello sometimes 
have, especially in poetic language (Anmerkungen zu den 
Gedichten der V. N., in D. A.’s Lyrische Gedichte iibers. u. 


not interpret this meaning as equivalent to ‘ mystic,’ nor 
does he adopt it as explaining the title; also that Rossetti 
uses the word ‘strange’ as a translation of nuovo in the 
text, but he expressly adheres to the translation New Life 
(in the sense of regenerate life), calling this, however, the 
more ‘mystical’ interpretation (arly Italian Poets, Part 
Introduction). 


There are fifteen examples in the Vita Nuova of 
the use of the word nuovo, beside one of the super- 
lative novissimo (see Sheldon- White, Concordanza, 
pp. 417, 420-1). Of these sixteen instances it 
seems to me that nine lend themselves readily to 
the interpretation which I have suggested, as 
follows : 

Sonnet 7, line 3. 

Chapter xv, line 1. 

Chapter xvi, line 17. 

Sonnet 11, line 14. 

Canzone 2, line 13 of stanza 1. 

Chapter xxtv, line 10. 

Canzone 3, line 5 of stanza 5. 

Chapter xxxrx, line 1. 

Sonnet 25, line 3. 


In the cases of Chapter xxx1, line 8, and Son- 
net 22, 1. 10, I think the interpretation is at least 
possible. 

It is not my intention to elaborate here this 
suggestion, by reference to Dante’s other works 
or otherwise ; I merely give it for what it may be 
worth. 

Two other questions :—Was there any connec- 
tion in Dante’s mind between his use of nova in 
the title and the dolce stil nuovo, which treats 
mystically of love, or with the recurrent mystical 
number nove, so similar in sound? As he used a 
symbolism of numbers and colors, why not a 
symbolism of sound ? (ef. Primavera). 


F, J. A. Davrpson. 
University of Toronto. 


An OxpscurE ALLUSION IN HERDER. 
Supplementary Note. 


Zo the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—In the Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association (Vol. xxu, pp. 550f.), I sug- 
gested a possible explanation of a passage in Her- 
der for which Suphan failed to find any authority 
in ancient literature. Herder wrote’: ‘‘ Der 
wahre Tempel des Geschmacks ist nicht eine 
Orientalische Pagode, ein Ruhesitz, wo man als 
am Ende seiner Wallfahrt sich niederlasst ; er ist 
vielmehr wie der Tempel des Marcellus gebauet ; 


1 Werke, ed. Suphan, m1, p. 382. 
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die Pforte des Geschmacks, auch in Miinzen, ein 
Durchgang zur Wissenschaft : zur Wissenschaft, 
welche es wolle.’’ I thought this description 
might be a vague reminiscence of Moses Men- 
delssohn. It appears, however, that Mendels- 
sohn’* took the description from Winckelmann, 
from whom Herder might just as well have got it. 
Winckelmann, attempting to show allegory even 
in the architecture of the ancients, thus interprets 
the temple of Marcellus*: ‘‘ Noch gelehrter war 
der Bau des Tempels der Tugend und der Ehre, 
welchen Marcellus unternahm. Da er die Beute, 
welche er in Sicilien gemachet hatte, hierzu be- 
stimmete, wurde ihm sein Vorhaben durch die 
Oberpriester, deren Gutachten er vorher einholete, 
untersaget, unter dem Vorwande, dass ein ein- 
ziger Tempel nicht zwo Gottheiten fassen 
kénnte. Marcellus liess also zwei Tempel nahe 
an einander bauen, (Plutarch. Marcell. [c. 28.]) 
dergestalt, dass man durch den Tempel der 
Tugend gehen musste, um in den Tempel der 
Ehre zu gelangen ; um dadurch zu lehren, dass 
man allein durch Ausiibung der Tugend zur 
wahren Ehre gefiihret werde. Dieser Tempel 
war vor der Porta Capena (Vulpii Latium, t. 2. 
2. 20, p. 175).’’ Mendelssohn’s comment 
seems not injudicious: ‘‘ Die Bedeutung ist offen- 
bar, allein die Unternehmung selbst scheint allzu 
sehr von dem Geiste der Baukunst entfernt zu 
sein. Die Beschreibung eines solchen Gebiudes 
macht den Sinn der Allegorie weit anschaulicher, 
als das Gebiude selbst; ein untriigliches Kenn- 
zeichen, dass der Einfall mehr zur Dichtkunst 
als zur Baukunst gehért.’? But Mendelssohn’s 
criticism is directed against Winckelmann, not 
against Plutarch, who says nothing about the re- 
lation in which the buildings stood to each other. 
That the builder’s idea was quite so allegorical as 
Winckelmann assumed, is very doubtful. But 
Herder apparently accepted Winckelmann’s view, 
and in the passage in question referred to him 
rather than to Mendelssohn. 


W. G. Howarp. 
Harvard University. 


2 Uber die Hauptgrundsitze, Ges. Schriften, Lpz., 1848, 1, 
p. 298. 

5 Erliiuterung der Gedanken von der Nachahmung der 
griechischen Werke, Stmiliche Werke, ed. Eiselein, Do- 
naudschingen, 1825, 1, p. 197. 
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